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Show What You Pack 
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A Wondertul Package 


to Sell Honey 


a 


CLEAR WHITE GLASS 
EITHER ROUND OR PANELED JARS 
BEAUTIFUL SHAPES 
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BOTTLE YOUR HONEY IN 
TYGART VALLEY GLASS AND 
SEE THE DIFFERENCE 





Tygart Valley Glass Company 


Washington, Pennsylvania 


Pack in Glass 
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A New Record 9.0% 


Sales of Three-ply foundation 














manufactured at Council Bluffs 
during the season of 1929 show an 


Increase 


Increase of 47% 
over sales for 1928. 

Orders in 1929 were nearly three In sales of our sections 

times those of three years ago. this season proves their 


ever-increasing popularity 


Beekeepers everywhere testify 
with their orders, to the superiority 
of Three-ply foundation. 


with beekeepers. 
Let us send you a sample 
The beekeepers are deciding it 
pays to use Three-ply foundation 


for brood combs. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO. 
OF IOWA 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 


and a copy of our free il 
lustrated catalog. 


August Lotz Company 


Boyd, Wisconsin 
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EB SPITZER 


PRESIOENT 





UR plan of BANKING BY MAIL enables you to 
make- deposits and withdrawals as quickly and |ER.ROOT 


vice Pres 


with as much security as if the business were HE. AYLARD 


transacted in person. 


fae SAVINGS DEPOSIT BANK Co. 
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GET OUR PRICES 


BEFORE - BUYING - BEE - SUPPLIES 


/ 
For your convenience we have included a / 






OoHIO 











coupon with this ad. Use it or write us a W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., Falconer, N. Y. 
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me Our Guarantee ef ge 
t, pl 
All goods purchased may be returned if un- Without obligation on my part, please 
satisfactory and money cheerfully refunded. | quote prices. I have.. , swarms. 
No questions asked. Cee eee Hives eee 
Our Service  |[....... . Sapere ..... ..Br. Fdn. 
While we ship all over the country, we can [| .......... Frames .. Super Fdn. 
give special service to those located in the 
East—New York, Penn., New England, and | ---------- Bodies ....-.++:- 
Atlantic Seaboard states. PTT Pe CT TTT TT eT Tee TT 
W. T. FALCONER MEG. CO. | asaress 2.2.0.0... cece ccc e eee eee’ 
PALCONER, N. Y. a a Se? Ae 
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Honey Markets 


U. S. GOVERNMENT REPORT 


CALIFORNIA POINTS: Southern Califor 
nia Although bee ire in better condition for 
the winter period this year than last, stores in 
many sections are reported very light. Due to 
the long spell of hot weather with little or no 
rain, the various flowers that normally produce 


a little nectar at this season of the year have 
ecreted le than usual, and many colonies 
along the coast are said to be reduced in stores 


almost to the starvation point. Stocks of honey 
in the hands of beekeepers are very light in 
all sections, including the Imperial Valley. Much 
shipped-in honey is being blended with local 
orange and sage, and in many cases is being 
sold without blend because of the scarcity of 
local stock. Demand for honey for export and 
domestic sale is said to be slightly better with 
the coming of cool weather. Few large lot sales 
by beekeepers reported as follows: White or 
ange, 11-12¢ per Ib white sage, lle; extra 
light amber sage, 10c; light amber sage, 9c; 
light amber buckwheat, 9c. Beeswax, 26c per Ib 
Central California—In the San Joaquin Valley 
extra light amber to white cotton honey is re 
ported to have been selling at 7%-7%ec per lb 
while light amber cotton and alfalfa moving at 
6%-Te per lb. Northern California——-Warm, dry 
weather continues to prevail, and a little honey 
has been coming in during the first part of No 
vember. Few sales reported—light amber star 
thistle, large lot, 7%ec per lb.; light amber star 
thistle and alfalfa, small pails, 11%-13e per 
lb. Beeswax is quoted at 26-28¢ per Ib 

ARIZONA—Bees in southeastern Arizona are 
still gathering a little nectar from 
bush when weather permits, and some late sur 
tored in cotton growing districts 
Many apiaries, however, find that some feeding 
is necessary. Extra light amber alfalfa in the 
Salt River Valley has sold at 6%c per Ib. Light 
amber to amber 5% 


creosote 


plus has been 


5%-5%c per Ib 
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TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION 





NO. 1 and fancy white clover comb honey. W 
L. Spink, Varysburg, N. Y 

HONEY FOR SALE—Comb and 
Write C. H. Phillips, Le Claire, Ia 


WANTED 50 cases extracted white clover 
Benninghof Farm, Co 


extracted 


honey. Give your price 
lumbus, Ohio 


EXTRACTED clover 


honey in new 60-Ib. cans 


9%ec per lb. Sample, 15c. Merrill Bee & Honey 
Co., Muncy, Pa 

WANTED Young men with good habit to 
work with bees and assist on farm for next i 


son. Give full particulars and references in fir 
letter. N. L. Stevens & Son, Venice Center, N. Yy 


FOR SALE-—-15 cases comb honey at $4.00 
18 cases (2 60-lb.) extracted honey at 8e a Ib 
150 10-lb. pails at 8c, and 20 colonies of bees 
guaranteed free from disease. H. Stuit, Hospers 
lowa. 

COMB and extracted 
clover, fancy and No. 1 
case, 24 


of 12 and 16 cases 


honey, raspberry and 
$4.50 and $3.50 per 

shipped in carrier 
Extracted in new 60-Ib 


sections to case 


cans, 2 cans to case, $10.00 per case. All f. o 
b. Lake City. Earl L. Baker, Lake City, Mich 
TM 

DIEMER'S 


BRIGHT 3-BAND 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


Do better in 1930 by using this fine strain. 
G. G. DIEMER, LIBERTY, MO. 


IN BEE 
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WHITE COLLIE PUPS, special Christmas 
ffer. Write for particulars to Cedarmere White 
Collie Kennels, Sharon, Massachusetts. 








RHODES Pruning Shear ' 
Double Cut 


CUTS 
AX trom both sides 


=~ and does not 


bruise the bark 
All Styles and Sizes 









= Solid tool steel 
= Delivered free 

Rhodes Mfg.Co. Send for book- 
let and prices. 


to your docr 
328 S. Division Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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j Package Bees} 
and Queens j 


For spring deliveries 1930. 
Reduced prices for Decem- / 
ber orders. Price list free. ~ 


/ The Mangham Apiaries Co. 


C. 8. Duncan, Prop. 
MANGHAM, LA. 
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/ Are You Going to Buy 
/ Bees and Queens 


for 1930? 


If so, now is the time to place your 


order 
We can furnish you anything from 
one queen to a carload of full colonies 
We have as good quality as can be 


produced 
We give as many be« per pound o 
frame as .ANY and MORE than most 
We guarantee 100% full weight upon 
irrival 


PP ACTS AAS AAS 5 


We guarantee that we will not vary 


more than three day from date prom 


ed. (Ask about thi 
Safe arrival guaranteed /) 
Satisfaction or your money back Ve 


Our motto ‘The 
right.’’ 


customer is alway 


Lewis Beeware and Dadant’s Founda 
fion 


/ 

/ J. G. Puett & Sons ] 
Moultrie, Ga. ao 

f 


Where atisfaction is a certainty.’’ 
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ess Monthly Report of Honey Producers -- 


Early in November we sent the following questions to producers of honey: 1. What per cent 
of the honey produced in your locality has already left the hands of the producers? 2. At what 
price has honey been sold, or contracted for, if any, in large lots (earload or less) in your locality 
during the past month for (a) extracted honey, per lb.? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per 
case! 3. What are prices when sold to grocers in case lots of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb pails, or 
other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 4. What 
is the retail price to consumers in your locality of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, or other 
retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails! (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per section, 5. How is 
honey now moving on the market in your locality? Give answer in one word. as slow fair or 
rapid. 6. What is the present condition of the colonies for winter in your locality as compared 
with normal, considering the number and age of bees and the supply of stores? Give answer in 
per cent. 7. What is the present condition of the honey plants for next season in your locality as 
compared with normal? Give answer in per cent. The answers received from these questions are 
tabulated below 








Pet Large lots. To grocers Retail Move Col. Plant 
State Name sold Ex. Comb Ex Comb Kx. Comb ment con con 
Ala. (J. M. Cutts)... 100 $RO. $25 100. .100 
Ala. (J. C. Dickman 99 $.90 1.13 Slow 90... BO 
Ark. (Jas Johnson) 50 180 25 Slow 75 100 
Ark. (J. V. Ormond) 75 1.00 27..Fair 100. .100 
Calif. (L. L. Andrews). 12 1.00 25..Fair RO 75 
Calif. (M. H. Mendleson) 100 ao 1.15 Fair 100 
Colo. (B. W. Hopper)... 50 07% 3.00 0 3.25 60 15..Slow 100. .100 
Conn. (Allen Latham) 25 1.00 6.00. .1.30 25. .Rapid 85 85 
Conn, (A. W. Yates) 60 90 7.00 1.25 10 Fain 100 100 
Fla. (C. C. Cook) 0 06 60 g0 Slow 90 100 
Fla. (Harry Hewitt) 90 60 R0 Fair 100 100 
Ga. (J. J. Wilder) 80 OR 3.75 70. 1.25 90 20..Fair 100. .100 
Ill. (A. L. Kildow) 25 08 3.75 75 1.00 .20..Fair 100 90 
Ind. (T C. Johnson) iO xO 100.,.1.00 91 Slow 100 100 
Ind. (E. S. Miller) ° 20 RO 180 1.00 2h Fair 100 90 
Ind. (Jay Smith) 75 75 1.80..1.00 25..Good 80..100 
Iowa. (E. G. Brown) , 90 07 75 90 Rapid 110,.120 
Iowa. (Frank Coverdale) 65 07% $00.. .60 18 Fair 100 110 
Iowa. (W. S. Pangburn) 50 09 55 41.25 70 23..Fair 90 75 
Kans. (J. F. Garner) . 50 O8 75 4.80..1.00 0. .Fair 100. .100 
La. (E. C. Davis) ee : 75 06! 60 R5 Fair 100. .100 
Maine. (0. B. Griffin) a 35. 6.75 1.50 35. .Fair 100 95 
Md. (S. G. Crocker).. 75 ‘ 1.00 5.50 1.50 35 Fair 100 90 
Mass, (Dr. B. N. Gates). 1.05 32. .Good 90 100 
Mich. (Ira D. Bartlett) RO. OR! 8 R5 Fair 100 100 
Mich. (Floyd Markham) 15 0R1 RO 1.00 1.00 25..Fair 100 80 
Minn. (Francis Jager) 50.. 08% 65 1.50. .1.00 27..Fiar 100. .100 
Minn. (Floyd W. Ray). 60 O8% 3.50 60 1.00 75 Fair 100 100 
Mo. (J H. Fisheck . 10 RO 1.00 0 Slow 100 75 
Mo. (J. M. Romberger) a 4.50 70 $£.85..1.00 25..Slow 90. .100 
Mont. (R. A. Bray) y 70 09 58 70 Fair 100. .100 
Nebr. (J. H. Wagner) 50 oR% 65 1.50 75 25..Fair 90..100 
Nev. (E. G. Norton) 80 07% 50 Slow R80 50 
Nev. (G. G Schweis) 70 1.25 95 25..Fair 100 100 
N. J. (E. G. Carr) 6.00. .1.25 5. .Slow 100. 
N. ¥. (Geo. B. Howe) 09 4.50 72! 1.00 30. . Fair 100 75 
N. Y. (F. W. Lesser) 95 O8™% 4.50 70 1.80 RO 25 Slow 100 100 
N. C. (C S Baumgarner) 100 1.00 125 30 Fair 90 100 
N. C. (W. J. Martin) 75 O8% 38.00. .1.00 1.00. .1.25 35. . Fair 100. .100 
N. C. (C. L. Sams) R5 1.00 1.50 1.25 30 Fair 100 100 
N. D. (Chas. Engle) RO 07% 60 1. 75 Fair 90 75 
Ohio. (R. D. Hiatt) 25 10 RO 4.75 1.00 2 Slow 90. .100 
Ohio. (Fred Leininger) 70 os 1.50 100 500 100 125 
Okla. (Jos. Heueisen) 20 1.00 3.00 1.25 15. .Fair 100 100 
Okla. (C. F. Stiles) 10) 70 ,50 95 25..Fair 95. .100 
Pa. (Harry Beaver) 50 65 1.00 RO 22..Ranid. .100 20 
Pa. (D. C. Gilham) ‘ 25 1.05.. 6.30..1.35 35..Fair 100. .100 
S. ©. (BE. S. Prevost) 100 1.00 1.12! Fair RO 100 
S. D. (lL. A. Syverud) 65 60 1.65 75 25 Fair 100 90 
Tenn. (J. M Buchanan) 75 e 1.25 30 Slow 100 100 
Texas. (T. A Sowden ) 75 60 75 Fair 90. .100 
Texas. (J. N. Maves) 90 10 90 90 
Texas. (H. B. Parks) RO 06 15 0 Fair 119. .100 
Utah (M. A. Gill) RO 07 8.60 15 5.00 55 22 Fair 100 110 
Vt. (J. EF. Crane) 90 10 6.00 90 6.00 1.00 5. .Fair 100. .100 
Wash. (G. W. B. Saxton) 20 65 1.50 75 5 Fair 100 100 
W. Va. (T. K. Massis 90 1.25 30 Slov 70 100 
Wis (N. E France 75 75 4. Ri 90. .6.00 Fair 100 95 
Wis. (EF. Hassineer 25 09 60 4.21 75 6 } Y 100 R5 
Wyo. (Chas. H. Ranney O7%Q 621 75 Fair 90 100 
From Producers’ Associations 
Honey ilk both in domestic and export hrought about better le trade and more car 
market have been quite satisfactory with ad lot movement of honey While price have 
vancing price The Ontario Honey Producers’ not advanced, there i 1 firmer tone to the 
Co-operative, Ltd A. G. Halstead, Gen. Mgr market. Bees are going into winter in good con 
Toronto, Nov. 4. dition The Colorado Honey Producers’ Asso 
Lower temperature and snowstorms have ciation, F. Rauchfuss, Mgr., Denver, Nov. 14 
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goods now for next season’s use 
has the special advantage of 
allowing you to assemble them 
during the less busy winter 


months. Buy your metal roofing, shingles, Spanish tile, 


sidings, etc., DIRECT from the world’s largest 
manufacturer of sheet metal building materials, at 
BIG SAVINGS. Thousands of satisfied users. 
We own our own rolling mills. Enormous output 
insures lowest production costs. Factory-to-con- 
sumer plan makes prices rock bottom. You get the 
benefit. Many varieties. Edwards metal roofs last 
longer, look better. Resist rust, fire and lightning. 
Roofing, shingles, ete., of COPPER BEARING 
STEEL at special prices. This steel stands the 
acid test. Outlasts the building to which applied. 


Ready Made Garages and Buildings 
Lowincost. Easilyerected. Permanent. Good 
looking. Alltypes and sizes tosuit your purse and 
purpose. Now's the time for pot ~y < 

ing and Materi Boo o. 
—~ FREE — 183 and for Garage Book. 
SAMPLES EDWARDS MFG. Co. 
BOOKS 1248 12ns Butler St., 
ESTIMATES Cincinnati, Ohio 


We can make this proposition 
attractive for you. Yes—they’re 
all Root’s goods. 


Note-- 


See September issue of Gleanings 
for container prices—f. o. b. Lan- 
sing, Detroit, or Wheeling, W. Va. 








KITSELMAN FENCE 


BARBED WIRE PAINT ROOFING 

il Kitseiman Fence SUPER-Galvanized with 99 92-100 
we cent pure zinc, same quality as on TELEPHONE 
jire. Amazing values in Farm, Poultry, Lawn Fence, 
Steel Posts, Gates, Barb Wire, Paint, Roofing 

Factory to You. 12-to-24 HOUR SERVICE 

We ay, Freight. Write for FREE Catalog! 
KITSELMAN BROS. | pt. 21 Muncie, Ind 
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M. H. Hunt & Son 


Lansing, Michigan 
TOS. SS. FINE 
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FIRST-CLASS COMMERCIAL PRINTING. 
THE A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO 






















Save 75c on 3 Bee-Papers 
Bees and Honey (sample copy free) 1 year $1 | 
Be sure to send your order to the office below, as only ‘‘Bees and Honey’’ is making this 


Every would-be successful beekeeper cannot afford to be without these 3 bee-papers at this 
American Bee Journal............ 1 year $1 
special, low combination price. 


special clubbing price: 
Gleanings in Bee Culture........ 2 years $1 |} All 3 for only $2.25 
George W. York Réieve Bese andi Honey Seattle, Wash. 
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Quality - Service - Satisfaction 


/ WRITE FOR YOUR COPY OF 
/ OUR 1930 CATALOG TODAY. / 


LEAHY MANUFACTURING CO., Higginsville, Mo. 
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Root Service from 


CHICAGO 


You will have greatest 


PLEASURE 


in assembling your bee-hives and 
supers for next season now when 
you have plenty of spare time. It 
will be a great satisfaction, too, 
to have everything ready when 
needed. 























Beekeepers in many lands have 
been pleased with this most im- 
portant tool in Beekeeping. Your 
Bingham Smoker is offered for sale 
by numerous dealers. 


INSIST ON THE BEST 


A. G. Woodman Co. 
Grand Rarids Michigan 





























Let us quote you now on the list 
of things you want. 






A. I. Root Co. of Chicago 


224 West Huron Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 









ATENTS 6o\practicein Pat Of & Court | 
CHAS. J. WILLIAMSON 


MacLachlan Bldg. Washington, D. C. 
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DO YOU-- 


HUNT? 
FISH? 


y 
9 / 
TRAP? 
If you do, you can get that greatest of all mag 
azines for woodsmen — ‘‘HUNTER-TRADER 


















TRAPPER’’—at the lowest possible bargain. 
Regular price is strictly $2.00 per year. By mail 
ing us the coupon below you can get this great 
outdoor magazine for one year, The Farm Journal 
for one year, and Gleanings in Bee Culture for 
one year—all for $1.75. If you are a subscriber 
to any of these journals now, you can accept this 
offer, and your subscription will be advanced one 
year from date of present subscription expira 
tion of any one of them. 





Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, Ohio. Date. ‘ aare aren 
Enclosed is $1.75, for which please send me Hunter-Trader-Trapper, The Farm Journal, 
and Gleanings in Bee Culture, each one year. 
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McCombs’ Combs 


Ten Years in the Blue 


“From the First Year Until Now, 
Wired Foundation Has Given Me 
Combs That Are Bound to Carry 
Blue Ribbons at Any Fair.” 


“T have been exhibiting at the Logan County Fair 
(Colorado) for the past ten years, receiving first 
premiums on both full and empty extracting combs, 


all built on Dadant’s Foundation. 
“The combs shown in the exhibit below were 


\ from Wired Foundation, which I have used since 

it was first put on the market. In Lewis Slotted 

Bottom Bar Frames, it gives combs that 
will carry blue ribbons anywhere. 

‘*The views show my apiaries during the last 
of July, every one of them equipped throughout 
with Dadant'’s Foundation, which gives me 
such wonderful combs.’’ 

Harry McCombs, Sterling, 
Note the emphasis here, on the ‘‘Wonder 


ful Combs.’’ Why wonderful? Not because 
Only a few of his 


they carry ribbons. 
thousands will be so honored. Rather 
because all of them are so much like 
the winners. Because they work for 
him, making bees to make honey. The 
real reason for his interest after 
all is in his bank account. 
‘‘Ask your bees whether your 
combs are good or bad. They 
will tell you every time.’’ 


DADANT & SONS 
Hamilton, II. 































Colorado. 











1929 
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Our~(ornerstone 
REMEMBER at 


improved bee culture 


all times that 
is our end 





and aim, and we trust no one 
will hesitate to give any facts 
from experience because they 


tend to overthrow any particular pei 
‘*hobby.’’ If any of our special 
work, or if anything we ad 
vertise has had its value overestimated, 
here in these pages is the place of all 
others to set the error right.—From A. lL. 
Root’s ‘‘Introductory’’ in the first issue 
of Gleanings in Bee OCulture, Jan. 1, 1873. 
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Swat the Among the most contemptible 
Plagiarist of thieves are those who steal 


ideas from. others and 
them along as their own. Editors must be 
constantly alert for impositions of this 
kind. ago of these para 
sitie writers copied word for word in 
hand writing, Whittier’s “Telling the 
Bees,” gave it a different heading and 
submitted it to this journal with the 
statement that it was “written expressly 


pass 


Some time one 


” 


for Gleanings in Bee Culture.” Another 
copied by hand a chapter from Cook’s 


“Manual of the Apiary,’ and submitted 
it for publication with the gentle hint 
that usual space rates were expected if 
acceptable for publication. Of course, both 
of these writers were told in no uncertain 
terms that they were trying to sell stolen 
goods. Within the last few mcnths one of 


our contemporaries has published, evi- 
dently without the editor’s intention or 
knowledge,. two articles copied word for 


word from Farmers’ Bulletin 1039, “Com 
mercial Comb-honey Production,” but in 
each case signed by Nicholas Zimmer, Jr. 
We sincerely hope that Mr. Zimmer is not 
a beekeeper, for, as a beekeepers 
are not of that sort. 


class, 


—» AA o— 

More Corn Evidently the corn 
SugarIntrigue sugar people are increas 
ing their activity in seek 

ing traitors among the officials of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, no 


doubt in preparation for a supreme effort 
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to have their disgraceful bill passed soon 
after Congress convenes in regular ses- 
sion this month. They are apparently 
careful not to go very far this 
great organization lest they get too close 
to actual farmers, but confine their dirty 
work to high officials. They know very 
well that if the rank and file of members 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation 
should find out what is there 
would be such an uprising of angry farm- 
ers that their pet bill would never come 
up for a hearing. 

Beekeepers must tell them, if the situ- 
ation is to be saved. If through intrigue 
and misrepresentation, Congress is led to 
believe that the American Farm Bureau 
Federation is demanding this legislation, 
nothing that beekeepers could do would 
stop the passage of the corn sugar bill. 

Already beekeepers have done 
good informing Farm Bureau 
members but much greater effort on the 
part of beekeepers will be necessary to 
get the truth across. The New York State 
Farm Bureau Federation recently passed 
unanimously the following resolutions: 

Whereas, repeated efforts are 
modify the food and drugs act of 
to permit the use of corn sugat 
without declaration of their presence 
factured food products, and 

Whereas, bills are now before 
would legalize such adulteration, 

Be it resolved, that the New York State Farm 
Bureau Federation reiterates its stand of 1926 
as opposing the passage of legislation which 
would permit the use of dextrose and levulose 
without declaration on the labels of food pack 


ages. 
Resolved further, 


down in 


going on, 


some 
work in 


being made to 
June 30, 1906, 
and corn syrup 
in manu 


Congress which 


that we ask the senators 


and representatives from New York in the Con- 
gress of the United States to oppose these and 
all similar bills in every way and that we urge 


Bureau Fed- 
the pass 


the officers of the American Farm 
eration to do their utmost to prevent 
age of these bills by the Congress. 

Our readers can do no better service 
to the beekeeping industry at this time 
than to take these resolutions to their 
local farm bureaus; tell them of the in- 
trigue higher up in the American Farm 
Bureau Federation by which this great 
organization is represented to Congress 
as demanding the passage of the corn 
sugar bill; and urge them to pass similar 
resolutions. 
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Larger Yields of 
Comb Honey 


In these days of out- 
apiaries and extensive 
methods in extracted 
honey production, it is both refreshing 
and fascinating to note what some are 
doing in intensive production of comb 
honey. In some eases careful comb-honey 
producers are producing at least as many 
sections of comb honey per colony as 
pounds of extracted honey. Since comb 
honey on the general market usually com- 
mands more than double the price of ex- 
tracted honey, the income per colony is 
considerably more for those located in a 
good comb-honey region who practice in- 
tensive methods. In this issue appears the 
first of a series of articles by Samuel 
Cushman on intensive comb-honey produce 
tion. Mr. Cushman has been very success- 
ful in producing and marketing 
honey in the city of Chicago. 
— EA oo 

Among the several fac 
tors that are bringing 
about a rapid 


ment of honey to consumers this season 


comb 


Fine Quality 
Stimulates Sales 


move 


is that of the unusually fine quality of 
clover honey produced in the white clover 
region this year. Last year this same re 
gion unfortunately had clover honey of 
very poor quality which stood in the way 
of a good consumer demand, and the con 
trast in the demand for honey is striking. 
One of the worst things that can happen 
to the honey market is to throw upon it 
large quantities of poor quality honey for 
table use. Fortunately, conditions are so 
varied in this country that good quality 
honey is produced somewhere every year, 
and those who are so unfortunate as to 
have a crop of honey not up to the usual 
standard of quality should by all means 
bring it up by blending instead of injur 
ing the market by selling it as it is. East 
ern beekeepers who have worked up a 
good local demand for all the honey they 
can produce in good seasons are learning 
more and more the importance of pur- 
chasing honey from others to bring up 
the quality of their own during a poor 
supply their customers 
after their own crop has been sold. Large 
quantities of honey are thus taken off 
the general market in this way every 
year. This is a wholesome trend of affairs, 
and the practice should be followed by 
many who now sell good quality honey 
poor the next and who 
make no effort to supply their customers 
after their own crop has been sold. 


season, and to 


one year and 
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Uniting and Feeding 
in December 
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Of course, all sucl 
work as_ uniting 
and feeding bees 
for winter should have been finished in 
October in the North and November in 
the South. But if necessary it ean still be 
done in December even in the North. If, 
through sickness or some other unavoid 
able cause, any necessary uniting or feed 
ing has been left undone, there are sev 
eral ways of at least partly retrieving the 
situation. In some cases beekeepers who 
winter have fed _ successfully 
light colonies after putting them into the 
cellar. The light ones were piled in a 


indoors 


separate place as they were put in, then 
as they were fed they were placed where 
they were to remain for the winter. In 
all such eases the feeding is done by in 
verting feeder pails warm 
syrup directly on top of the frames in 
contact with the bees. The top of the 
hive is covered with an inner cover hav 


containing 


ing large feeder holes or with a piece of 


heavy paper with holes to 
with the feeders. The top of the hive is 
then covered with blankets or an empty 
top and filled with 


packing material around the feeder to 


correspond 


hive body is set on 


keep the syrup warm. During a spell of 
mild weather colonies wintered out of 
doors can be fed in the same way if the 
hives are well packed and the feeders 
covered with packing material. 

In these days of cheap package bees, a 
more satisfactory way of taking care of 
light colonies is that of uniting, provided 
the honey stores are suitable for winter 
food. If only a few colonies are short of 
stores, the situation can often be reme 


food 


two colonies into one. If the colonies are 


died by combining the supply of 
in two stories, the lower story can be 
taken away from one hive by standing it 
on end, taking off the bottom, then smok 
ing the bees up into the upper story. The 
upper story of another light colony, bees 
and all, ean then be substituted for the 
chamber taken away, the heavy one be 
ing placed on top. The bees ean all be 
put into the one hive, or those remaining 
in the lower story of the second light col 
ony can be united with another colony 
that may be light in bees. 

By choosing a cloudy day when the 
temperature is well above freezing, the 
bees can be shaken and brushed from 
their combs and run into any hive desired 
without losing many. In order to prevent 
them from becoming chilled so that they 
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ean not run into the hives, it is neces 
sary to arrange a board or other runway 
at the entrance, then 
shaken from the combs, brush them into 
a pile at the entrance. As long as they 
are in a large mass they will not become 
numb unless it is too cold and by brushing 
the stragglers at the edges into the pile 
and crowding the entire mass to the en- 
trance they will slowly enter and unite 
peaceably with any established colony. If 
the weather is too cold the hives can be 
carried into a cellar for these operations. 


as the bees are 


Before the days of the movable frame 
hive, Quinby described this method of 
supplying light colonies with stores with 
box hives, stating that the consumption of 
honey when two such colonies are united 
be five pounds more than one 
alone. He 


colonies in 


will not 


would consume recommended 


uniting such November in 


New York. 
—a A os 


Development of Under some condi 


American Foul Brood tions American 
foul 


such slow progress that in many cases it 


brood makes 
is not discovered until the second season. 
This makes the disease all the more dan- 
gerous since it usually makes rapid prog 
ress the following spring so that these 
the 
apiary if not discovered and disposed of 


colonies become a serious menace in 


early. 


The Editor had opportunity to watch 


the progress of this disease in a few 
colonies during the past summer when it 
appeared in a few cells in June, then 


could not be detected by the closest ex- 
amination except at intervals thereafter 
during the remainder of the summer. The 
killed when the 
tions had been completed after brood- 
rearing had ceased, and the combs were 
carefully examined for indications of the 
disease. No scales or other indications of 
the disease could be found in some colo- 
nies known to have had 
American foul brood in June. It would be 
quite natural in such cases to jump at the 
eonclusion that these colonies had devel- 
oped immunity to this disease but this 
is by no means the case. The disease sim- 
ply failed to make the progress it usually 
and if the colonies had been left 
until spring it would no doubt have spread 
in the hive with astonishing rapidity. 


eolonies were observa- 


a few cells of 


does 


Just why American foul brood makes 
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rapid progress in some cases and slow 
progress in others may some day be ex 
plained working on this 
problem. It is quite probable that the ex- 
planation in this case is in the fact that 
nectar was available from the fields 
throughout the summer so that the nurse 


by scientists 


bees were using new nectar in elaborating 


larval food instead of honey stored in 
the combs. The character of the honey 
flow was such that the brood-chambers 


were crowded with honey as the honey 
flow tapered off toward the last thus no 
doubt helping to small 
amount of infection in 
cells that found 
intervals where it 
til these particular cells are again uneov 


cover up the 
the 
in the colony at 


one or two 
were 


would be harmless un 


ered as the honey is consumed. 

In such cases it would be impossible for 
an inspeetor to discover the disease unless 
he happened to examine the colonies just 
at the 
tervals during which no indication of the 
shak 


right time, since there were in 
disease could be found even when 
ing the bees from the combs and exam 
ining them with great care. 

a continu- 
ous honey flow during the past season and 
doubt 
eells of 


In localities where there was 


in whieh some disease exists, no 


many colonies, in which a few 
American foul brood appeared but were 
the will 
carry the disease through the winter and 
thus menace to the entire api 


ary next spring. Therefore, even though 


not discovered by beekeeper, 


become a 


the inspector has recently carefully in 
spected the apiary and pronounced it free 
disease, it 
the lookout 
may go to pieces in the spring and be 
robbed out before they are discovered. 


from is highly important to 


be on for such colonies that 


It is interesting to note in this connec- 
tion that American foul brood usually 
makes slow progress in apiaries operated 
for comb honey. The more rapid spread 
of the disease in apiaries operated for ex 
tracted honey is usually attributed to the 
fact that it may be carried in extracting 
supers, but it is quite probable that the 
more frequent examinaion of the brood 
combs for swarm control in 
comb-honey production is a factor in this. 
Thus the comb-honey producer discovers 
the presence of the disease early the first 
season, while in many cases the producer 
of extracted honey does not discover it 
after 
have 


necessary 


until the second season, often one 


or more diseased colonies been 


robbed. 
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Through (ollege on, the» “Backs of “Bees 


“Say, Mr. Root, 
can’t you give us this 
afternoon one of 
your lecture demon- 
strations on bees, 
such as you gave 
before your Redpath Chautauqua audi- 
ences?” So asked Gordon P. Dillon of Sand 
Creek, Michigan, at the Michigan-Ohio 
field meet at Medina on August 6 last. 

“But,” I said, “I have already given 
this very fully in Gleanings in Bee Cul- 
ture.” 

“Yes, I know,” he said, “but I want to 
see just how that demonstration is given; 
how you pick up the live bees, send a 
swarm into the air, call it back, and how 
you put those live bees upon the head of 
a bald-headed man, then take them off, 
without his getting stung. Yes, there’s a 
lot of us want to see just how you do all 
of this and then especially how you put 
your message across about honey as a 
food when you have the audience inter 
ested.” 

“Well,” I replied, “if you will go to 
the program committee or the chairman, 
[ shall be glad to put it on if they will 
grant me the time.” 

It was not long before this young man 
and a group of others went to Mr. Clyde 
Wheeler, Oberlin, Ohio, chairman of the 
day, and stated their wishes. 


ao 
~ 
r 


At the appointed time I was on the 
platform with my box of bees. Taking off 
my coat and rolling up my sleeves, I stated 
that this act (rolling up sleeves) is very 


E. R. Root 
oo ~ re: a crowd is always 
Che Grear~ Value of Live Bee ; 4. : 
“Demonstrations in. “Advertising 
and Selling “Honey 


important, because 
interested in seeing 
what a man is going 
to do when he takes 
off his coat and rolls 
up his sleeves. This is the showman’s 
trick to attract attention. 

T’ll not take space here to tell just 
what I said and how I did it. This can be 
learned by consulting Gleanings for De- 
cember, 1927, page 771. But in that audi- 
ence there was no more attentive listener 
than Gordon P. Dillon. The reason he was 
so interested will appear further on. 

Tried Various Ways to Sell Honey 

I thought no more of the incident until 
about a month later at a beekeeper’s con- 
vention at Addison, Michigan. This same 
young man was on the program just ahead 
of me. He apologized somewhat “for tak- 
ing the time that Mr. Root ought to 
have,” and then added that he had been 
reading his book, the A BC and X Y Z of 
Bee Culture, from cover to cover, so that 
he thought he could repeat it backwards 
and forwards. He very modestly told his 
story of how after producing his crop of 
honey, his next problem was to sell it. He 
first tried going from house to house, ped- 
dling it out a pailful at a time. This was 
slow and hard work. He next tried selling 
to grocers. This was a little better, but 
still it would not sell his crop. Then he 
sought out the beekeepers themselves, 
saying that if they did not have enough 
honey for their own customers, he’d be 

















A school boy starts on his great adventure—with package bees. 
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Within a few years he had built up this profitable apiary. 


very glad to supply them. This was some 
better. Next he took the automobile and 
went from town to town. Even this was 
not satisfactory, and besides it was some 
Finally he tried the 
scheme of giving live-bee demonstrations 


what expensive. 
and a lecture on bees and honey in front 
of a store, or in the park, saying his 
honey was on sale at so and so’s grocery 
store. This brought immediate and sur 
prising results. 

Finally he adopted the scheme of build 
ing a very large honey bus somewhat like 
a moving van, especially equipped fon 
giving live-bee demonstrations and sell 
ing honey. With this he went from town 
to town. His demonstration and his story 
always interested crowds and then there 
was no difficulty of disposing of his crop 
and a lot more at good prices. 


With this he closed. Before I went to 
the platform some lady, presumably his 
mother, remarked to me that he not only 
read the A B Cand X Y Z of Bee Culture 
from eover to cover, but that he took it 
to bed with him and there poured over 
its contents. 

[I then began to see why this young man 
was so successful. Not because he read 
my book, but beeause he loved the bees, 
and was so keenly interested that he read 
everything he eould find. No wonder he 
was anxious to see how I did the trick. 

I might remark parenthetically at this 
point that the great captains of industry, 
the master farmers over the country, the 
great lawyers and the great doctors are 
men who, in the earlier days, read up 
everything they could find on their cho 


sen business or profession, because they 

















During high school days the bees were creating a fund toward college expenses 
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thoroughly loved their work or hobby, if 
you please. 

So of this young man. So successful has 
he been in producing honey and selling it 
from his honey bus from which he makes 
his demonstrations, that he is putting 
himself through college. He has more 
than paid his way so far; will be able to 
complete his education with money to 
spare; and, better than all that, will have 
acquired a knowledge and a real experi- 
ence that will mean much to him in after 
years, whether he becomes a beekeeper, 
lawyer, doctor, or a_ scientist. But | 
learned from his father that his ambition 
is to become a chemist, a chemist of 
honey, so that he may exploit it as a food 
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the grocers supplied and passing out suit- 
able literature, such as “Honey as a Food.” 
Local beekeepers could afford to hire him 
next summer to demonstrate in their towns. 

The following is taken from a card that 
Mr. Dillon passes out, giving a few facts 
pertaining to the busy bee and why honey 
is a good food. 


A FEW FACTS PERTAINING TO THE 

‘*‘BUSY BEE’’ AND WHY HONEY 
IS GOOD FOOD VALUE. 

1 A queen bee can lay 2000 eggs or twice her 
own weight in one day. 

2-——-The honeybee must make 75,000 trips to 
the fields to get one pound of honey. 

s—Drones (male bees) can not sting, gather 
no honey and are bossed by the females. 

4—-The queen bee controls the sex of her off- 
spring. 

5—-The drone bee has no father but has a 
grandfather on his mother’s side. 





The honey bus on the college campus serves as a billboard to advertise honey, a honey store, and 

living quarters for its owner. While it may not be according to the Bible to say that Methuselah 

ate honey, it is very certain at the time he lived that there was no other concentrated sweet but 

honey. No wonder the men of his time lived to be nearly a thousand years old. Moral: eat honey 
and live long. 


with a definite and elear knowledge of 
its properties. 
Traveling from Town to Town Giving 
Live Bee Demonstrations 

\t first, Mr. Dillon used to go with the 
outfit, as shown in cut above, from town to 
town, give live bee demonstrations, and 
then, when he got his audiences aroused, 
sell them the honey. In this way he was 
not only able to sell his own crop, but 
the crops of others, creating a demand for 
honey as almost nothing else will. Even 
though he has disappeared from the scene, 
there will be a demand for honey at the 
groceries in two and a half, five and ten 
pound tins. In other words, he is able to 
create an “atmosphere for honey” that will 
last for a vear or more, or for years to 
come, provided it’s followed yp by keeping 


6—Bees have never been domesticated. 
7—These bees and 279,807,000 more produce 
our honey 
8——-There ara 30,000 to 75,000 bees in a hive 
9—Methuselah ate honey and lived 969 years 
10—Our honey is absolutely pure—read our 
guarantee on the label. 
i—Try honey on breakfast food. 
2——-Michigan white clover honey. ‘‘There is 
none better.’’ 
13—Cakes made with honey will stay fresh 
and soft 
GORDON P. DILLON 
SAND CREEK, MICH. 


Some of this is from literature that I 
ianded out at the close of my Redpath 
Chautauqua lectures. It is abbreviated, 
however, to a point where anyone can 
read it at almost a glance, as these cards 
are handed out at the close of the live 
bee demonstrations with the pails of hon- 
ey standing right close at hand. 

As to the price for a five-pound pail, 
Mr. Dillon first charged $1.00, then $1.25, 
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finally $1.50. And, greatly to his surprise, 
he found that the honey sold just as fast, 
f not faster, at the higher price than it 
did at the lower one. Consumers are not 
so much concerned as to price, if they 
can be convinced that the product has 
eal value and that the quality is the 
very finest. This point should be born in 
mind by beekeepers over the country. Ex 
perience has shown Prof. Kelty of the 
Michigan Agricultural College, that the 
igher priced honey will outsell the lower 
priced that is exactly as good, and per- 
haps in some eases even better. The pub- 
lie wants the best when it is convinced 
that honey is really a good food. 
Lives in Honey Demonstration Bus While 
in College 

Mr. Dillon has been so successful with 
his honey-selling wagon that he has now 
parked it at Wheaton College, Wheaton, 
lll., where his eustomers come to him to 


IN 








get the honey. This outfit is large enough 
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so that he can eat and sleep in the bus 
where he will always be ready to hand 
out the honey night or day. He has not 
found it necessary, during the last years 
of his college work, to go around and 
demonstrate as he did formerly. He has 
created an “atmosphere” and 
who wants honey goes straight to 


everyone 
this 
honey bus, knowing that they will get a 
first-class article. In this way he is riding 
on the backs of the bees through college, 
saves the expense of room rent; and when 
he gets ready to go home, he steps on the 
gas, loads on more honey and comes back 
for the completion of the term’s work. 
His father, M. N. dem- 


onstrating at big stores. He has just com 


Dillon, is now 


pleted a suecessful sojourn in Pittsburgh, 


Pa., where he has been giving live bee 


demonstrations in some of the principal 


stores. Like his son, he gives a complete 











See the busy bees 
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The father is also interested in bees and honey. He is shown here giving a live bee demonstration 


in a large store in Pittsburgh, Pa., to help out in selling his honey, 
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demonstration, tells the story about hon 
ey, and hands out the cards as here shown 
with the result that he has developed a 
large demand for honey. The newspapers 
have carried a large amount of advertis- 
ing, free of charge. They have written up 
the work so that hundreds of people go to 
see him give his demonstrations. They 
buy honey and tell their friends. Tell 
their friends—-get that? That is free ad- 
vertising. 

I have had some ptrsonal experience in 
such work, of our readers know, 
having lectured before the Redpath Chau 
tauqua where I talked to audiences rang 
ing in number from 300 to 3,000 people, 
over a hundred days for each of four sue 


cessive 


as some 


years. I know something of the 
value of putting the story of honey before 
the public, face to face. 


has done in cleaning 


what it 
up the grocery shelves 


I know 


of honey, making it necessary for them 
to replenish their stock and put the honey 
out in front where it ean be seen and 


where it ean be sold. 


During these long 
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winter months, beekeepers can well avail 
themselves of the opportunity. If you 
don’t know how to tell the story, refer to 
Gleanings, December, 1927, issue, page 
771, where I lecture, which 
anyone is free to use. 

Every beekeeper in the land should 
make an effort to get the honey on sale 
at the groceries from the back shelves out 
in front where it can be seen. These win- 
ter months are just the time to do it. The 
public will not buy freely 


repeat my 


unless some 
live bee demonstrations are given in the 
window. The elder Mr. Dillon has been 
doing this work successfully and 
there is no reason why others with a little 
“sift of gab” story. 

Even hive 
placed in a store window where honey in 
glass and in tin is shown will attract at 
tention and greatly stimulate sales. With 
the recent shakeup in the stock market, 
and the seare fancied and real that fol 
lowed, beekeepers should redouble their 
efforts to keep honey moving. 


very 


ean not tell the same 


live bees in an observation 





tn Ba 28 


XNeatness ins the Apiary ‘Pays 





I am of the opin 
ion that it does pay 
to keep the bee yard 
and honey house 
neat and clean. If 
the hives are un- 
painted and seattered about the apiary 
promiscuously without any system of ar- 


rangement, if grass and weeds grow 
about the entrances and get into the 


hives when 
off, it is, 
to keep bees; 


supers are put on or taken 
to say the least, a slovenly way 
and I believe will be re- 
flected in the quality of honey placed on 
the market. 

Keeping Down Grass Next to Hives 

It isn’t much of a job to run the lawn 
mower over the grounds once a week, and 
then the apiarist will take pride in show- 
ing his plant to visitors; but it is a job 
to keep down the grass which will grow 
close to the hives where the mower can 
not reach it. However, we solved this 
problem as the illustration will show in 
n little experiment we tried last spring. 
Before the hives were placed on their 
summer stands I built a frame 3’ x4’ of 
six-inch boards like a shallow box with- 
out top or bottom. This was to give a 
margin of about six inches all around the 
hive where no grass or weeds would grow, 


M. G. Eldred 
When (arried Our in *Produc- 
tion, Im Js “Reflected by Better 
“Prices for thee *Producm~ 





This template 
placed an equal dis 
tance all the 
around from the po 
sition in which the 
hive would set on the 
stands and a solution of water and Atlas 
Weed Killer was sprinkled on the ground 


was 


way 











A white suit adds to neatness in the apiary. 
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Where the weed killer was not used, weeds and grass close to hives could not be cut with lawn 
. mower, 


nside the template, using an ordinary 
sprinkling can or sprayer, with the result 
that later in the season I could mow the 
apiary with less work and the job looked 
finished when completed. 

The photographs here reproduced show 
hives under which the chemical was used 
and others in the next row that were not 
so treated. We were unable to keep the 
grass down, all other conditions being 
the same. The time saved amounted to 
more than the cost of the chemicals, to 
say nothing of the inconvenience of work- 
ing with bees in grass and weeds knee 
deep. 

I got this idea from a visit I paid to 
an underwear mill some years ago. I ob- 
served that all the corners where work- 
men usually spit tobacco juice were enam- 


eled white. I asked the foreman what was 
the big idea? A crafty look came into 
his face as he said, “No man has the 
nerve to spit on white enamel. Before we 
adopted this system we kept one scrub- 
woman busy cleaning out the corners.” 
Needless to say that such attention to 
detail was reflected throughout the mill 
and in the superiority of their product. 
How Neatness Pays in Dollars and Cents 
1 am not in the honey business for my 
health, although I regained my health 
from the honey business. Whatever suc- 
cess we may have attained through road- 
side selling has been by putting a supe- 
rior article of food on the market, in the 
best containers we could buy, with an at- 
tractive label, and at a pric 
we could make a reasvnabie profit. We 


which 








Weed killer applied around the hives keeps down weeds and grass, 
with a lawnmower. 


making it easy to cut the rest 
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several 
sections of 


made the mistake 


selling a 


years ago of 
few comb honey 
(seconds) at 25 cents a section. We now 
sell at 35 or three for $1.00, but 
we still hear from that cut price honey. 
either give to our friends 


cents, 


The seconds we . 
or cut in three pieces and put in the two 
und three then fill the jars 
with liquid honey. This is very sightly 
readily. We do not 
cutting prices on the so-called dark hon- 
eys. The dark amber and buckwheat is 
sold at the as the clover hon- 
ey and we find many who prefer it to the 
white honey. Personally I prefer it, and 


like the 


pound jars, 


and sells believe in 


same 


price 


strong flavor. 





LN 
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We get 35 cents for a one-pound jar, 
60 cents for a two-pound jar, $1.00 for a 
quart jar, $1.25 for a five-pound pail, and 
$2.25 for a 10-pound pail, and 35 cents 
(three for $1.00) for faney comb in cello- 
phane window cartons, 4x5 sections. 

We sell 24 one-pound bottles labeled 
with our own label to the grocers for 
$6.00 and 24 4x5 sections in a ease for 
$5.50. We heard of price cutting, 
but such beekeepers evidently do not fig 
ure on getting paid for the stings in the 
bee business, to say nothing of labor and 
overhead wonder 
not afford to paint their hives. 

Ontarioville, Tl. 


have 


expense. No they can 














The Eldred apiary at the beginning of the honey flow last June. 


—— 
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“Dangers ins “Handling omb Honey 


It is difficult to Dr. E. F. Phillipe well as they should 
tell where the man c ; ‘ be, and it is alto 
agement of bees Atow to “Prevent~ “Deterioration poe Rngy Sine pee tenn 
ceases and where and SBreakage from the for comb honey to 


the care and prepa- 
ration of 
market 


for comb honey 


honey for 


begins; and this is especially the 


case 


Perhaps it is safe to 


assume that this transition begins when 


the honey enters the honey-house door. 


This assumption at least serves for a 


starting point in diseussing some of the 


things which may be done to honey to 


render it less desirable for the consumer. 


Comb honey eneounters§ less dangers 


inder the 
n the see 
they 


than does extracted honey 


usual methods of handling. Wh 


tions are removed from the supers, 


should first of all be cleaned of all propo 
lis before grading. Various methods are 


in use for this work, seraping with a 


sharp knife perhaps being the most com- 
This rarely 


mon, cleans the sections as 





Hive to cMarket 


reach the market in 
eondition unfit for 
because of a lack of proper clean 
ing. This is, of the most 
serious errors which a beekeeper can make, 


sale, 


of course, one 


for such honey must bring a lower price 
all along the line of marketing, unless 


perchance it is cleaned by the first buyer 
This 
price paid the 


before again being offered for sale. 
naturally means that the 
beekeeper must be lowered. 
Scraping Sections by Machinery 
One of the best methods so far devised 
for cleaning sections is to use a rapidly 
revolving wire brush, motor driven. This 
method has been well developed by Mr. 
Albert Borning, a New York beekeeper. If 
for if 
closely 


this is done, it requires great care, 


the sections are pressed too 
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against the brushes, it is quite possible 
to eut through them. By proper care the 
ections look as if they had just come 
from the factory. Perhaps a still better 
vay is to paraffine the sections before 
viving them to the bees, a method which 
s coming into wide use. Propolis can, of 
course, be removed more easily if the 
temperature is not too high. 

Preventing Fermentation in Comb Honey 

Comb honey should at all times be 
stored in a warm, dry place, but if 
varmth and dryness are not both avail- 
ble, dryness is the more important. 
Comb honey will absorb considerable 
mounts of moisture through the cap 
pings, and if enough moisture is absorbed, 
fermentation will begin. Fabian in his 
bulletin on honey fermentation gives 
some interesting data on the steady loss 
if weight of comb honey when stored in 

dry place and the later rapid gain in 
veight when the honey was exposed to 
moist air. Absorption of moisture is, of 
course, only one way by which comb hon 
ey can be exposed to fermentation, yet it 
is perhaps the most common way. 

The loss from fermentation is far less 
n comb honey than in extracted honey. 
This is doubtless due in part to the fact 
that comb honey does not remain in the 
warehouse so long as extracted honey 
often does. There seems, however, to be 
another and more important reason for 
this difference. Extracted honey granu- 
lates more quickly than does comb honey, 
and granulation hastens fermentation, if 
other conditions are favorable for it. This 
difference alone strongly suggests that a 
considerable part of the loss from fer 
mentation is to be laid at the door of the 
methods used by beekeepers themselves, 
not to the natural tendency cf honey to 
ferment. Comb honey does sometimes fer 
ment, even before it is removed from the 
hives, and such cases are difficult to ex 
plain. But if comb honey is carefully pro 
tected from moist air, once it is removed 
from the hive, there is small danger of 
loss from fermentation. Moist air is the 
vreatest enemy of this product, and to 
tore it in a eool or cold honey house is 
inviting trouble. 

Wrapping Sections of Comb Honey 

The question whether comb honey 
should be wrapped before going to mar 
ket has been much discussed. Most ship 
ping cases of comb honey go to the gro 
cer without wrapping, but the use of car- 
tons or transparent wrappers seem rap 


IN 
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idly to be increasing. Every beekeeper 
knows that comb honey which has been 
carefully produced is a beautiful article 
and he naturally wishes to utilize this 
beauty in aiding the sale of his produet. 
But in these days when all foods are so 
carefully protected from dust and dirt, it 
is certainly a mistake to have comb hon 
ey exposed on the grocer’s shelves or in 
his window without a covering of some 
sort. So long as it is in the shipping case, 
it is usually well proteeted but when a 
grocer puts uncovered comb honey in his 
window, it searcely attracts the consum 
er. A soiled earton or wrapper is, of 
course, a poor advertisement. There is a 
story in the baking trade of an old baker 
who objected to the wrapping of bread 
on the ground that the wrappers get so 
dirty that customers would not buy it, 
and it is to be feared that some beekeep 
ers take some such view of protection to 
comb honey. 

Care to prevent loss from bre akage and 
leakage is, of course, essential, and this 
applies chiefly in shipping. It is to be 
feared that not enough comb honey pro 
ducers realize the loss now suffered from 
breakage, but city dealers can tell the 
full story. In a recent survey of city 
honey markets, a considerable number of 
former dealers in comb honey claimed 
that they had found it necessary to dis 
continue the handling of this product be 
cause of excessive breakage. Proper pack 
ing and shipping are so evident a neces 
sity that there is no need to discuss them, 
yet many beekeepers suffer much indireet 
loss from their failure properly to pre 
pare comb honey for shipping. 

The Use of Bait Sections 

It seems pertinent to say something 
about bait sections and their use, for a 
real danger enters at this point. The usual 
and preferable method is to have all see 
tions that are to be used as bait sections 
the following year carefully eleaned of 
all honey by the bees. If any honey is 
left in these sections, it will surely form 
crystals during the winter and thereby 
eause a rapid formation of more crystals 
the following vear, after the s¢ etions are 
filled. In the “good old days,” before 
American foul brood was so common, or 
perhaps before it was so well recognized, 
it was a common practice to expose the 
partly filled sections in the yard and to 
allow the bees to clean them up. This is 
unwise at present in many regions where 
comb honey is produced. But even when 
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the sections are thoroughly cleaned by 
the bees, granulation occurs more quickly 
in bait sections than in new ones. This 
doubtless means that even the bees do 
not get out every particle of honey and 
that minute crystals are present. It will 
be recalled that the great master of comb- 
honey production, Dr. C. C. Miller, saw 
to it that all refilled bait sections were 
sold at once, so that they would be eaten 
before the honey granulated. Dextrose, 
the sugar which forms crystals in honey, 
does not form a crystal of any definite 
shape and size, so that dextrose crystals 
may be formed where one ean actually 
see no honey. When the honey is removed 
from bait sections by means of the ex 
tractor, granulation is far more apt to oe 
eur than when the bees clean the sections. 

Some beekeepers have tried the plan of 
putting partially filled sections back to 
be filled with extracted honey that is fed 
to the colonies. There are two dangers in 
this practice which is not a common one. 
If the extracted honey is fed either more 
rapidly or less rapidly than the honey 
flow preceding it, the cappings may not 
be on the same level as those originally 
placed in the middle of the sections by 
the bees. This makes a poor looking sec 
tion. There is, of course, some chance that 
the color of the honey fed is not the same 
as that placed in the combs naturally by 
the bees, which would at once be evident. 
A still greater danger lies in the fact that 
honey that has onee been extracted will 
granulate more quickly than honey which 
has not been extracted. This in turn in- 
creases the probability of fermentation. 

Importance of Careful Grading 

This is not the place to diseuss grading 
in detail, for the danger here is not one 
to the honey but to the beekeeper him 
self. Badly graded comb honey must al 
ways bring a lower price than honestly 
and carefully graded honey, certainly 
whenever the honey is sold to a large 
even to a grocer who knows 


dealet or iy 


honey. The failure to grade comb honey 


£ 
carefully end honestly causes many bee 
keepers to lose hundreds of dollars an 
nually, A more serious phase of this sub 
ject arises from the fact that a beekeeper 
who does not carefully and accurately fol 
low some set of grading rules, and who 
does not constantly consult the rules, will 
inevitably change his standards each year 


or oftener and his grading unintention 


ally beeomes dishonest. The loss from had 


grading of comb honey far exeeeds all 
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losses from fermentation or breakage, so 
far as the producer is concerned, and he is 
the man in whom we are now interested. 

The effort of the Department of Agri- 
culture to provide a uniform set of comb 
honey grading rules for the whole coun 
try is admirable, yet, sad to relate, few 
eastern beekeepers have accepted these 
rules. If the rules are not satisfactory, 
they could be changed, but merely to ig 
nore them is short sighted policy on the 
part of the beekeeper. I happen to know 
of one instance in which a ear of comb 
honey was sold at a loss of several cents 
per section because the honey was not 
properly graded, and, of course, the care 
less beekeeper claimed that the buyet 
was a erook. 

I once saw a case of comb honey with 
sections at the rear, where they would 
not easily be seen, with not three square 
inches of sealed honey in them. I also 
saw some of the honey mentioned in the 
previous paragraph which was poorly 
graded, and I thought the buyer to be the 
injured party to the deal, for he had to 
regrade the whole car of honey and stood 
a large loss from the removal of honey 
that he never was able to sell. I also hap 
pen to know that one large firm buying 
honey never accepts the grading of the 
beekeepers from which it buys honey, 
with two exceptions, and that they re 
grade every section. Somebody pays ‘for 
this extra work and it does not require 
two guesses as to who pays the bill. Cer 
tainly it is not the buyer, the jobber, or 
the consumer. 

When one re-reads “Fifty Years Among 
the Bees” and considers the great care 
which Dr. Miller took in preparing comb 
honey for market, he ean not fail to be 
impressed with the necessity for the ut 
most care on the part of the producer. 
Sad to relate, few take 


their honey that the great leader of some 


the pains with 
years ago took. I have frequently dis 
cussed Dr. Miller’s methods with other 
beekeepers and many of them have told 
me that they can not afford to take so 
much time as he did for proper cleaning, 
grading and packing. There is consider 
able reason to suspect that his care was 
reflected in the prices which he obtained 
for his honey crop. Certainly it is a mat 
ter of record that he never had to hunt 
a buyer for his crop, for too many dealers 
knew what kind of honey they would get 
from him, if they were able to buy his crop. 


Ithaea, N. Y. 
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cAs Much Comb “Honey as 


Various methods of 
Demaree-ing (rais 
ing the brood above 
a queen-excluder, 
and leaving’ the 
queen below with 
plenty of room in This is the first of 


‘Raising “Brood 


which Mr. Cushman describes his method of 
producing as much comb honey per colony as 


empty combs to con 


Samuel Cushman 
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Car re 

Extracted 
stead of above the 
supers. Placing the 


Above Supers to 


supers between the 


Avoid Swarming in, ?omb two brood-chambers 
“Honey “Production. 


was a later develop 
ment. See Glean 
a series of articles in ings in Bee Culture, 


Vol. 46 (1918), page 


tinue unrestricted extracted honey. He has been experimenting 338.349 Editor. ] 

. in intensive comb honey production for man = 
brood-rearing) have years and in this series, to run through sev The plan was not 
been followed by eral months, he outlines his method as finally recommended for 


perfected. The essentials of his method will 


producers of ex he presented in time 
tracted honey since 
G. W. Demaree of 
Kentucky first advocated this plan 45 
years ago. He claimed greater yields were 


most timely Editor 


secured as well as that swarming was dis 
couraged. 
The Demaree Method 

As near as I can remember, his descrip 
tion of it in a series of articles in Henry 
Alley’s Apiculturist at that 
time was about as follows: Working for 
extracted honey with 10-frame Langstroth 


American 


hives, he added as many stories as needed 
to give room for early nectar and brood 
rearing up to the time of the main honey 
harvest. Then the queen, together with 
a comb of brood and bees, was placed in 
a hive-body on the bottom-board and the 
hive filled up with empty combs. On this 
was placed a queen-excluder to prevent 
the queen going above. One or more ex 
tracting supers of empty combs were 
plaged above or next_to the queen-execlud 
er, then the original brood-ehamber from 
which the queen had been removed, con 
taining brood and bees of all ages, was 
placed on top of all. As this brood-cham 
ber was practi ally queenless, the bees im 
mediately started queen-eells, which must 
be destroyed; or, if the stoek was supe rio! 
these could be removed and utilized els 
where. The brood in all stages in this 
brood- chamber on top would be well cared 
for by the abundance of nurses and the 
young bees would emerge and work in the 
chamber above without congesting the 


new or lower brood-chamber. Thus the 
colony was given all the combs it could 
use for storage and breeding during the 
harvest, and was impelled to work with 


gr 


‘at energy to fill the space between the 
old and new brood-chambers, as well as 
to fill the top one with honey as fast as 
the brood emerged. [In the original De 

maree plan, the old brood-chamber was 


placed direetly above the exeluder in 


tice the coming season and will therefore be 


to put them into prac the production of 
comb honey. Later, 
some of its features 
were adopted by comb honey producers. The 
brood was removed to be eared for by weak 
er colonies or placed near by as a separate 
colony with just enough bees to care for it 
instead of being put above the queen-exelud 
er. The emerging bees were later turned 
back to the original hive by various meth 
ods to keep up its work. 
Single Brood-chamber Hives Used Then 
Then one brood-chamber was the prope 
thing for comb honey. Comb-honey supers 
were put on early so the bees could enter 
them gradually. 
stricted by the honey and pollen below 
which limited the number of the harvest 


Brood-rearing was re 


ers. They were crowded to cause them to 
finish the sections well and the work in 
them was slow in such small colonies. One 
or two comb-honey supers were often 
enough to take the crop and swarming 
usually had to be provided for which 
greatly reduced the crop 

Several Chambers for Brood Used Now 


Now, the up-to-date comb-honey pro 
dueers are more likely to seeure two or 
three brood-chambers nearly full of 


brood before the main honey flow, just as 
if extracted honey vere to be produced 
They then consolidate the combs having 


brood 


remove the other brood combs 


the most capped brood it one 
chamber, 
to weak 


comb-honey supers at once. It is admit 


. 
colonies, and put on several 
ted, however, that this change usually up 
sets the colony. They are slow to oeeupy 
and work in the sections, and while they 
brood-chamber 
likely to 


extracting 


hesitate and crowd the 


preparations for swarming are 
take places Placing shallow 
eombs in the uper, one on enel side, or 
giving several sections of empty combs 
hastens their occupation of the supers, 
but there is, I believe, a safe and sure 


way to overcome this difficulty. 
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Can Comb Honey be Made to Equal 
Extracted Honey Yields 

Can we apply this principal of raising 
the brood above the queen-excluder to 
comb-honey production: Demaree_ the 
brood above the comb-honey supers, and 
get the same effect as when working for 
extracted honey? Can we inspire the same 
energy in the bees to fill the comb-honey 
super space and retain in the same hive 
all the bees they produce throughout the 
scason to harvest the crop? Those who 
follow methods and take the 
time and pains that are necessary can, I 


intensive 


believe, by this method secure nearly as 
much fine com) honey as extracted honey 
in the white sweet clover 
regions. 
Trying It Out. Overcoming the 
Disadvantages 

| have been trying this out on part of 

my colonies for seven years and now aim 


clover and 


er ——— 
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to use this method on all comb honey pro- 
ducing colonies. I insert the first comb- 
honey super over the lower brood-chamber 
(full of brood and having a queen) with 
a queen-excluder between. Over this, first 
one or two supers are placed, then above 
these another lot of brood belonging to 
this colony or from another colony. The 
supers are then tiered up between these 
lots of brood until enough have been 
drawn out to avoid the danger of crowd- 
ing the breeding space below when the 
conditions are practically the same as in 
the hive run for extracted honey. Thus 
we give our comb-honey colonies more 
brood from other colonies if necessary in- 
stead of taking any away. 

How the obvious objections to such a 
practice can be overcome with the regu 
lar equipment; what is used and why, will 
be deseribed in a future number. 

Chieago, Il. 


—— My oe = — 29 





The ‘Poetry of “Beekeeping 


Beekeepers who 
keep the 
numbers of 


do not 
back 
their magazines on 
file, and oececasion- 
ally dig them out 
and read them, are certainly missing a 
whole lot. While perusing some old copies 
of Gleanings in Bee Culture recently 1 
came to an article in the July, 1926, issue 
by J. E. Crane entitled “The Poetry of 
Beekeeping,” and, with apologies to Mr. 
Crane, I have confiseated the above cap 
tion from his article for the purpose of 
demonstrating that there is more than 
one brand of poetry in the business of 
producing and selling honey. 

The kind of poetry referred to by Mr. 
Crane comes from the wonders of nature 








C. H. Pease 
Out-of-the-Ordinary “Advertising 
(atches thes Eye and ‘There- 
fore Sells thes Goney 


with which the bee 
keeper is constantly 
brought into contact 
during the perform 
ance of his duties 
in the production of 
honey. Surely these wonders are leg-on. 
The beekeeper’s environment is full of 
them. 
The Poetry of Advertising 
But there is another kind of poetry 
which is quite as essential to the success 
the kind which helps 
turn his cash—the 
poetry of advertising. This need not be 
that it 
rhymes, but may be as the dictionary 
definition puts it: “characterized by har 


of the beekeeper 


him to honey into 


poetical simply in’ the sense 


monie and emotional qualities which ap 








Back yard and apiary of C. H. Pease, Canaan, Conn. 
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peal to and arouse the feelings and imagi- 


’ 


nation.’ 
your ad arouses his “feelings 
nation,” you have succeeded 


If the reader’s first glance at 
and imagi- 
in getting 


him to nibble your bait; and if your story 
is told enticingly you stand a good chance 


of landing his order. 


This is no idle dream, nor is it 


mere 


theory, as I have proven to my complete 
satisfaction that the out-of-the-ordinary 


d, a sample of which is illustrated here 
sells honey. A little nonsense 


’ 


now and 


then is good advertising; in other words, 
as another writer puts it: “Whimsical hu- 
mor can be used effectively in advertis 


, 


ee?” 
ing. 


One proof of this is cited in the Octo 
ber, 1926, American Bee Journal, page 


191, taken from the advertising publica 
tion, Printers’ Ink. It relates the experi 


enee of a southern concern that 
trade-marked 
brand of honey in local news- 


advertised a 


papers in the straight ortho 
dox way and the article stated 
that the advertising was not 
remunerative. When a cartoon 
ist introduced into the ad. a 
busy little animated bee car 
rying pails of honey “it caught 
on instantly—the publie liked 
that funny, businesslike little 
bee; the humor of the compo 
sition was what won the audi 


ence.” 


In my own ease, I have trae 
ed many sales and permanent 
eustomers for “the sweets from 
Pease’s Beeses” directly to the 
poetical ad. shown here. This 
ad. was run in a premium list 
sent out by our local poultry 
association three 
and the eireulation extended 


years ago, 


to neighboring towns and vil 
lages within a radius of twen 
ty-five miles. 


Out-of-the-Ordinary Business 
Letters 


From the many returns from 
this ad. I will cite one, This 
eame from Elbert Gay of Win 
sted, Conn., the envelope being 
directed like this “:Postmas 
ter, Canaan, Conn.: Just hand 
this letter, if you please to 
Mr. Honey Maker Pease,” The 


letter follows: 
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When in the poultry book one sees 
Your B-line of those wondrous bees 
It makes us want a pail before 
Your sale of honey is all o'er 


So this line to you, Mr. Pease, 
Regarding sweetness from those be« 
To ask how much it takes of money 
To buy a ten-pound pail of honey 


Waffles with honey on are good 
More would be eaten, if we could 
We while away the morning hour 
Until—-ah, me—the batter sour 


Three thousand years ago, or so 

The scriptures tell us, as you know 
How Moses with the chosen band 
Marched up to Canaan's Ilappy Land 


And how the people should be fed 
On milk and honey with their bread 
And how their enemi« hould flee 
From Canaan mountain to the sea 


This promise seems to me fulfilled 
Your people, satisfied and stilled 

And making all the time good money 
On Borden's milk and Pease's honey 


Please send reply to Elbert Gay 
Addre it Winsted, Station A 





MADE BY 


H O N E. bf “PEASE’S BEESES” 





Honey has been pronounced the healthiest of all sweets for more than 3000 
years. Dr. Imfeld of Geneva, Switzerland, said 


If people would eat more 
Honey we doctors woul! starve 





In the 
Good Old 


Summer 


Time 


When the Summer breezes wheezes 
Through the posies leaves and treeses 
And the flowers’ sweetness pleases 

All the bugs and wasps and beeses:; 

It is then these busy beeses 

Get the sweet that always pleases, 
For it’s only Pease’s Beeses 

Gather sweets as sweet as these is 





Honey 
in the 
W inter 


Time 


When the Winter breezes freezes 

All the posies leaves and treeses 

And the genus Homo wheezes 

With his coughs and colds and sneczcs 
When he learns that honey frees his 
System from these bad diseases 

T hen he cures his colds and sneczes 
With the sweets from Pease’s Beeses 





Honey 
as a 


Health 
Food 


When the poor dyspeptic sees his 
Insides reeking with diseases 

( aused by sugar sweets and c he C8C8, 
Pies, cakes, candies coffees, teases; 
When he longs for that which eases 
And appeases these diseases 


Then he eats the sweet that pleases 





Honey sweets from Pease’s Beeses 





Honey 


for the 


Children 


When the youngster begs and teases 
For the « andy sweet that ple ases 
Substitute the sweet from beeses 

And thus guard against diseases 

And of all the sweets from beeses 
There are none more pure than Pease’s 
For it’s only Pease’s Beeses 

Gather sweets as sweet as these is 








Sold in the best Groceries in the Berkshires and Northwestern Connectiéut 


GS. oe 


PEASE, Canaan, Conn. 





An out-of-the-ordinary advertisement that brought results. 
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To Mr. Gay’s request for price of the 
ten-pound pail of honey I replied: 


My dear Mr. Gay:—yYour note came today, 
Asking price of my Mount Peasgah honey 
['ll tell you that price—yes, I'd tell you it 
twice 
If I thought I'd get more of your money 


A big ten-pound pail, delivered by mail, 
Postage paid and insured, safe and sound 


Will cost you two hundred and sixty red cents 
And it’s worth almost that for one pound 
Perhaps you've a friend who is willing to spend 


The effort to take the pail to you 


If so, change the figure to two thirty-five 

And pocket the quarter that’s due you 

Did I get the order? I sure did, and, 
besides, I added one more to my list of 


good friends and acquaintances, who are 
passing the word on to their friends that 
“of all the there’s 
none more pure than Pease’s. 


sweets from beeses 


Another bit of advertising that catches 
the eye is our stationery, showing a pic 
ture of our apiary and featuring the name 
of our place, Mount Peasgah, which, like 
Mount in Egypt, overlooks the 
land of A bottling plant of the 
sorden company, located here, 


Pisgah 
Canaan. 
ships sev 
eral carloads of milk out of Canaan every 
day and Pease’s Beeses supply the honey, 
which makes our Canaan, like the Canaan 
of Bible times, literally a land of milk 
and honey. 
Appealing to the Children 
One of the most effective 


carrying your message into 


mediums for 
a family is 
through the children, and especially when 
the 


dren 


as chil 
Children 


of sweetness, 
like 


message is one 


certainly do swects. 


N 
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also like jingles. We have many proofs 
of this, and only yesterday a woman 
salled at our place, bought her winter’s 
supply of honey, and asked for another 
copy of the “Pease’s Beeses” verses, say 
ing that at their home, even 
when the “1 
(or would if they were out in them), the 
children are trotting around the house 
with their lunch of bread and butter and 
honey vying with each other in their abil 
ity to recite those verses without getting 
their tongues twisted. 


in winter 


yreezes freezes Pease’s Beeses 


Of course, all beekeepers do not pos 
sess names that rhyme with “beeses,” no1 
are they all located in the “land of milk 
and but they doubtless have 
something about their place or locality 
differing from others, from which they 
can originate attractive name and 
weave a story, if they think hard enough. 


honey,” 


an 


But they must think. These things do 
not come without effort. If you don’t get 
a satisfactory name, slogan or jingle im 
mediately, don’t throw up your hands and 
“You 
are lucky in having a name that you ean 
juggle this way.” This may be true, but 
I was in the business of making honey 
seven years before I found it out, and 
doubtless many others ean find something 
in their that 
into good advertising. 


say as one beekeeper did to me: 


own ease ean be juggled 


Go to it! Use that gray matter up un 
der your hat. Put it to work. Think hard, 
and keep on thinking, until you get it 








‘*Mount Peasgah’’ 
appeared on the cover page of October (1929) issue of this journal. 





apiary, Canaan, Conn., as viewed from one side. A front view of this apiary 
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Then back up your out-of-the-ordinary ad- 
vertising with out-of-the-ordinary goods 
-sections so much cleaner and finer than 
your competitors put out, and a uniform 
blend of extracted honey that exactly 
tickies the palates of the people in your 
locality, always uniform, in clean pack 


a— : —=2N & 
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ages, neatly labeled, and you will find 
yourself, as I have, never without a mar- 
ket, and at prices higher than the other 
fellow gets. Make your goods the cleanest 
and neatest, the purest and sweetest and 
your success is assured. 


Canaan, Conn. 


Grading (omb “Honey as to ‘Weighm~ 


St. Paul, in writ- 
ing to the Phillipian 
Christians nearly 
two thousand years 
ago, bade them to 
look not only on 
their own things but also on the things 
of others. This was good advice then and 
is worth remembering these later days. 
By so doing we may often learn some- 
thing to our own advantage. 

Recently I visited a large apple pack 
ing establishment for some large orchards 
in a nearby town, and was greatly inter- 
ested in the new methods of packing ap 
ples employed there. It may be remem- 
bered that the old way was to face one 
end of a barrel (the end to be opened in 
the market) with the large fine apples, 
then fill up with large, medium and small 
and sometimes with very poor culls. 


Grading Apples by Machinery 

I was surprised to find in this modern 
packing plant an entirely new way of 
packing apples. Instead of putting all 
sizes in one package, they are carefully 
sorted and each grade put into a package 
by itself. Oranges, being round, are quite 
easy to grade by machinery but apples 
are of irregular shape and so are graded 
by weight. 

In this packing house there is a long 
trough like those used in grading oranges. 
A number of seales are placed along this 
trough and as the apples pass over them 
the heaviest are tripped and sent off into 
a box or bin at the side. The lighter ones, 
each size in turn down the line, are trip 
ped and sent into separate bins, all the 
lifferent weights or sizes by themselves. 

Packed in an Attractive Case 

These apples are not packed in barrels, 
but in corrugated paper cases, each apple 
being first wrapped in a thin paper the 
same as oranges. A box that I examined 
held seventy-five apples in three layers 
of twenty-five, each laver separated from 
the others by a corrugated paper mat. 


J. E. Crane 

cA “Ples for Greater Uniformity tne 
in. the ‘Weight of Sections 
in, Each Vase other. 


Corrugated paper 
partitions separate 
apples in each 
layer from each 


I was told that 
the price of such a box of apples was 
$5.00. In the next grade below the boxes 
contain one hundred apples, and doubt 
less sell for the same price as there were 
enough more apples to make up for the 
difference in size. Some would even pre 
fer the smaller size. 

Good ungraded winter fruit is selling 
around here for about $5.00 if you furnish 
the barrel, while this orchardist gets, so 
far as I ean figure, from $15.00 to $18.00 
for his carefully graded and packed fruit. 
Does it pay? I should say it does. 

Then I thought of the way many honey 
producers pack their comb honey. Is it 
any wonder that we get low prices? Every 
section above ten or twelve ounces is 
dumped into the same case with sections 
that will weigh fifteen or sixteen ounces. 

Grading Sections as to Weight 

Can we make any improvement on this 
method of packing that will pay? I be- 
lieve we can. If it will pay to pack ap 
ples by weight so each package will con- 
tain apples all of the same weight, how 
much more should it pay to pack honey 
by weight when honey is worth two or three 
times as much as apples by the pound? 

But some one will say that this will 
make too many grades. Six grades are 
more than the wholesale dealers desire. 
Well, then, let us put ll-ounee and 12- 
ounce sections together, 13-ounce and 14- 
ounce together and 15-ounce and 16-ounce 
together and sell as “light,” “medium,” 
and “heavy.” 

Again there would seem to be an ele- 
ment of injustice or wrong coming from 
packing light and heavy sections to- 
gether. 

The apple buyer does not care to pay 
more for a barrel of large and small ap- 
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ples than a barrel of small ones are worth, 
and the wholesale dealer can not be ex- 
pected to pay more for a case of honey, 
light and heavy together, than for one 
where all are light, and so the producer 
loses on his heavy weights. 
Uniform Weight Sections in Each Case 
When honey is sold by the section as 
is usually the case, the consumer who 
gets a light section has to pay more for 
what honey he gets than those who get 
the heavy sections. The fact that honey 
is so generally sold by the piece would 
seem to make it most desirable that the 
weight of sections in each ease should be 
as even as possible. 


Large and small oranges are rarely or 


——k = 
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never seen piled up together on the gro- 
cer’s shelves. No more should light and 
heavy sections of honey. 

Middlebury, Vt. 

|The U. 8S. grading rules specify that 
sections in the fancy grade must weigh 
12 ounces or over, those in No. 1 grade, 11 
ounces or over, and those in No. 2 grade, 
10 ounces or over. In each ease these are 
being deducted for the 
weight of the wood. When comb honey 
is shipped into another state, the federal 
regulations require that the net weight 
be stamped on each and every section. 
More than half of the states also require 
this for honey sold within the state. 
Editor. | 


net, one ounce 





SS | 


Effective. SHoney “Propaganda 


Winter may be 
the farmers’ leisure 
season but it is the 
most active part of 
the year in many 
ways. It is a season 
civic activities are at 


when social and 


high tide in most communities—large 
cities, small cities and villages alike. Dur 
ing the hot, 


there is a lull in everything. When winter 


humid months of summer 


comes crowds gather and everything 


takes on an air of accomplishment. The 
honey producers can take advantage of 
this situation to popularize honey as a 
part of the nation’s daily diet. The best 
time in the year to advertise and sell the 
beekeepers’ crop is in the cold, snowy 
months. 
Promoting Honey Through the Schools 
In the hundreds of towns and villages 
of the nation, one very significant fact is 
that 
the resouceful beekeeper or association 
of beekeepers a chance to reach almost 
the honey 
several chances. 


schools are in session. This gives 


every home with message 
in fact, 

More than five per cent of the smaller 
children in a certain corn-belt town school 
were classed by teachers and school phy 
as “undernourished.” They came 


from good homes where there was plenty 


sician 


to eat, but they were not eating the right 
things. Some mothers reported that the 
children craved jellies, jams, molasses and 
unless they were 


used too much 


watched very closely. Here was a chance 


sugar 


to sell families on the merits of honey as 
a healthful sweet, a sweet that the blood 


David I. Day 
Winter-time Offers Opportunities 
in Mose (Yommunities to 
“Popularize Ffoney 


ean take up and us‘ 
in the 


sweet-craving, under 
nourished boys and 
girls who should eat 
honey every day. 

When the teachers know of honey’s 
merits they will be sure to suggest the 
use of this sweet to the mothers. If bee 
keepers are advertising locally, some of 
the advertising copy should be directed 
at homes where boys and girls are not 
eating right, where they are often under 
weight and not making headway in 
school. The clerks in all stores handling 
honey ought to know that honey is good 
for the kiddies and be ready to suggest 
honey to the customers. 

Once or twice a year the parent 
teacher clubs should be reached with the 
story of honey. If tne beekeeper is wis« 
he will get well acquainted with the do 
mestic science teacher. She talks ocea 
sionally on food subjects before the par 
ent-teacher club in most towns, See that 
she is supplied with honey literature. Sh: 
will mention honey in her talks and in 
her class lectures. It will pay a larg: 
a honey exhibit 
that 
honey samples are wisely distributed. 

School 
crowds during the winter. 
football and basketball games, school 
plays, activities. All of 
these afford a chance for the man with 


honey producer to stage 
at the club’s annual rally and see 


activities gather numerous 


These include 
commencement 


honey to sell to do good solid advertising. 
In some cities where the basketball and 


right way. 
Every school has the 





ase eas 
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football teams are winning, it pays to 
get the coach and the players to eat 
honey. Newspaper advertisements of 
honey with pictures of the local athletic 
stars will be read. Not only the beekeep- 
ers but the grocers and everybody who 
gets a part of the profits ought to co 
operate in this kind of honey advertising 
campaigns. A picture of the high school 
graduates used with a honey advertise 
ment will be read by hundreds who might 
not be attracted by a straight honey ad 
vertisement. 

There are so many ways to follow the 
line of school thought with honey promo 
tion that it is impossible to discuss them 
all. But the beekeepers have a message, 
educational in itself, and their product 
lends itself readily to advertising among 
the people directly interested in the af- 
fairs of the schools. 

A Church Supper Helped to Sell a Crop 
of Honey 

One beekeeper sells the output of his 
small, modern apiary almost exclusively 
to the members of his own church. 
Churches are more active in the winter. 
A few years ago the Ladies’ Aid organi 
zation sponsored a church supper, a sort 
of chicken dinner affair with the pro 
ceeds going to the church treasury. This 
beekeeper, without thought of business 
benefit, gave among other supplies a nice 
amount of comb and extracted honey. 
Some folks liked the honey and sought 
out the beekeeper to order honey. With 
that incident as a start, he sold more and 
more to this church group until now it is 
his chief market. 

A number of ideas can be worked out 
in connection with churches and chureh 
workers in the winter time. 'n some cases 
the whole output of an ordinary beekeep 
er can be sold in a single week by the 
women chureh workers of a live chureh if 
profits are shared with the church treas 
ury. 

Working Through Home Economics Clubs 

Most towns have now home economies 
clubs. In some small towns the best home- 
makers and leaders in church and frater 
nal groups are members and active in the 
work of these clubs. Sometimes the work 
wanes a little during the heated months, 
but with the coming of cooler weather, 
things begin to hum. There are demon 
strations, visits of state workers, social 
affairs and the annual reception for the 
husbands of the members. 

In more than one town, it is a faet 
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that if you can get the women of the 
home economies club to use honey regu- 
larly, the rest of the local market will 
develop without effort. The rest of the 
women will follow the leaders in this re 
spect, as in other ways. There are also 
organizations known as Homemakers’ 
Clubs in a number of states, usually clubs 
of farm women, who can be interested in 
the use of honey. Whatever the group, if 
housewives are members, demonstration 
of honey recipes, the distribution of ad 
vertising and samples, talks on honey, op 
portunities to purchase honey these all 
ring the beekeepers’ cash registers. 

Opportunities That Come with Christmas 

Christmas is the most joyous season of 
the calendar. It is a time of gift-giving, 
a time to think of extra expenditures, a 
time to prepare and enjoy feasts and 
great dinners. It is a fine time to sell 
honey. There is no reason why gift boxes 
of honey ean not be sold easily at the 
yuletide season, It is a time when house 
to-house selling of honey for the Christ 
mas dinner will pay big profits. It is a 
time when children out of school can be 
secured to sell honey. It is a time when 
grocery clerks can push honey harder 
than at any other time. It is a time when 
honey-stands by roadside or on the streets 
of cities and towns can sell a world of 
honey. 

Christmas is the season when money 
flows and it is a season when you can 
cash in on the honey flows of months ear 
lier in the year. No alert resourceful bee 
keeper desiring the development of a lo 
cal market will fail to utilize the spirit 
of the most glorious of all holidays, Sell 
Christmas honey, and then keep in touch 
with the customers. Some of them will be 
come year-around customers. 

Farmers’ Institutes Good Place to Pro- 
mote Honey 

A fifth fruitful channel for honey propa 
ganda is by way of the hundreds of town- 
ship and county farmers’ institutes. Dis- 
plays of honey here will educate many 
farmers to the value of honey as a daily 
food. Let there be a chance for honey 
converts to obey their impulse. Have 
both comb honey and extracted honey 
there for sale. It is a most noticeable fact 
in most places, also, that many of the in- 
stitute audiences are town people. Most 
of them grew up on farms and attend- 
ance at farmers’ meetings warm their 
hearts with memories of old days. They 


Continued on page 80 
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~ From the Field of Experience - ye 





TREES FOR SHADE AND HONEY 


Also Christmas Trees and Trees as Com- 
panions Later in Life 


‘And he shall be like a tree planted by the 
rivers of water, that bringeth forth his fruit 
in his season; his leaf also shall not wither; 
and whatsoever he doeth shall prosper.’’ 
Psalm, 1:3 


Trees and bees have ever been closely 
related. This is not true only because the 
hollow trunks of great trees have often 
become convenient hives for homeless 
swarms, but also because trees are often 
great nectar producers. I have often won 
dered why more is not said about shade 
trees that are honey producers as well as 
beautiful to look upon and useful for 
shade. In this connection the Illinois 
State Beekeepers’ Association said in a 
resolution passed during its last session 
just about what I think ought to be said 
and practiced: 

Whereas amendment to the federal high 
way act provides that specifications for federal 
aid projects hereafter may include planting 
and maintenance of shade trees for the purpose 
of beautifying the highways, and 

Whereas, there are many trees such as lin 
den, tulip-tree, hard maple and others which 
yield nectar and pollen freely, which would be 
of distinct economic value in the building up 
of colony strength, and in the production of 
honey, while at the same time enhancing the 
beauty of such highways, 

Be it resolved, that the Lllinois State Bee 
keepers’ Association urge the inclusion of 
trees of this type in the federal road _ tre« 
planting projects, except that shade trees are 
not to be planted along or bordering cultivated 
fields, and that the proper federal authorities 
pass this information on to the appropriate 
construction and maintenance units 


Now this is a good suggestion and it 
might as well be othe 
planting. No 
more lasting monument ean be erected to 
any one than the planting of a tree. The 
other day 


earried on to 


sources of probable tree 


a fine aged lady well into the 
eighties called my attention to some beau 
tiful large shade trees now growing neat 
her residence and she said with a pardon 
able pride: 
“T planted 
with my own hands.” 
great, shade 
trees, that had been a comfort to her all 


there 
There they were, 


those trees myself 


beautiful, wide-spreading 
her years; and will doubtless be a bless 
ing to succeeding generations for many 
vears yet to come. 


In selecting a tree to plant, why not 


select one that will serve as many pur 
poses as possible. It is said that Linden 
Street in Berlin, Germany, was so named 
because it is lined on either side with 
linden for shade trees. A radio announcer 
recommending shade trees the other 
evening spoke briefly but kindly of the 
linden. For years I have tried to learn 
how successfully to start the linden. That 
is, I tried to learn without seeking proper 
authority and help. It seemed that near 
ly all the young sprouts in the woods are 
second growth and can not be transplant- 
ed, while many of the new shoots are 
eaten down by live stock. 

Recently, however, I found a large neg 
lected field which has neither been culti 
vated nor pastured, and in this field I be- 
lieve there are literally thousands of 
young linden or basswood trees from two 
to four years old that are thrifty and 
just right for transplanting. I already 
have a number of these healed in in my 
garden, and in the spring or some time 
this winter they will be duly planted in a 
little ranch that I am now at odd times 
working on, and which I hope will some 
time become a place of beauty for keep 
ing bees. 

1 wonder why, in the midst of all of 
America’s boasted prosperity, some one 
does not invent or discover some way to 
make planning for the future an agree 
pastime. Recently I visited 
young people in that great and wonderful 
city, Chicago, where so many people are 


able some 


supposed to prosper. I asked a young man, 
who is receiving a salary which one day 
I would have considered almost a fortune, 
if he was saving any money, to which he 
replied: 

“A young man ean not lay up anything 
on $100.00 a week.” 

I asked a young wife if she and her 
husband were saving anything and she 
answered: 

“T am not; possibly my husband is. He 
gives me sixty dollars per week, but I am 
unable to save anything out of that.” 

And to myself I thought. 

“Happy is the man that knoweth how 
to live happy and feel prosperous on a 
little, and even more happy is he who 
while enjoying life in the major spirit on 
the minor key of finance, can feel that, 
through wise planning and planting now, 





vill 
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the few declining years of his life may 
be spent quietly with contentment under 
his own vine and shade tree.” 

Moral: Plant a tree and think happy 
thoughts of the future. Yes, 
Christmas tree and have all the joys of 
the Yuletide; but through the winter 
months read up on trees, and on the com 


have a 


ing of the spring plant a tree that will 
afford shade for the weary traveler and 
honey for the busy bee.—Rev. J. R. 
Stelle, Butler, Ind. 

—9 Ao 


SCULPTURING WITH BEESWAX 
A Miniature Bee Farm Carved in Bees- 
wax Attracts Crowds at Fair 
The apiary department at the last Colo 
State Fair had 
displays in its history. 


some of the finest 


There 


rado 


were many 





IN 
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complete, with all things that one would 
find in real life, such as a complete set of 
garden tools, saw-horse, ax in a 
stump by the wood-pile, an outdoor fire- 
place with frying pan and a kettle hang- 
over the fire, a well with the “old 
oaken bucket” suspended in it with a 
rope, an elk-head mounted on the wall of 
the house with a rifle beside it, a rooster 
on the fence crowing, telephone wires 
coming into the house from somewhere, a 
radio, three 
tered among the 

shrubbery, and 


saw, 


ing 
ing 


seat- 
trees and 
things that 


about dozen beehives 
grapevines, 
many other 


you can not see, 

I spent a good many hours on this little 
farm, and some nights it 
teresting that I 


became so in- 
to go to bed be 


= 


forgot 


fore the next night. However, I got a 
whole lot of “kick” out of making this 


and several other things that were in 








G. A. Pauli’s honey and wax display at the Colorado State Fair. Miniature 


\ 


matt ao 4 
xT aK <a, 
he TI x aioe *, . 





honey farm in wax in 


center. 

unusual things on display, especially in my display. I made a tree from wax, and 
the special designs in beeswax. Miss on this tree I had a small swarm of real 
Stoker of Trinidad had a number of live bees with a queen. This was enclosed 
things carved from solid wax. There were in a cobblestone structure made of bees 
a couple of cabins, furniture, a standard wax which had glass sides so people 
full-size eight-frame comb-honey supe could look in. 
with sections and all fixtures and a bee One of my observation hives was an or 
smoker all carved from solid wax. Several dinary eight-frame standard hive with a 
others also had many things made from comb-honey super and sections sawed in 
wax two, and the insides covered with glass, 

I am sending a couple of photos of and on the glass was the following: “The 


my own display, whieh covered a 
28 feet long by 4 feet deep. Garden Court, 
the central part of this display, is a 
miniature farm—a garland in a 
cabin 


space 


honey 
valley. 


mountain There is a log 


Inside Story of a Beehive.” 


All of the 
ducing plants in my exhibit 


specimens of the honey pro 
mount 


from 


were 
individual frames made 


colored wax. 


ed on 


light 


very 
Plants pressed and 
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mounted this way show up beautifully, 
and most of the asked if the 
flowers were made of wax also. As a mat- 
ter of fact the flowers looked both natural 
and artificial, and one had to look close 
to find the whole truth. I 
pieces of pottery such as vases, etc., made 
of wax, that helped the whole display. 


visitors 


also had some 


\s soon as my display was in place I 


found that it was going to be a success 
and take well with the crowd. Reporters 
took notes for their papers and before 


long Radio Station KGHF told about the 
“wonderful display in beeswax” at the 
added that it 


the price of admission 


fair and was well worth 


alone to see the 
is more than beauti 
they heard about 


which 
that 


“wax display, 


ful.” Many 


said 





N 
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actual surface of which is hard to see, as 
you seem to see past the surface. 

Out of seventeen entries that I made I 
took seventeen ribbons, nine first prizes, 
seven second prizes, and one third prize, 
and there was plenty of competition at 
that.—G. A. Pauli, Pueblo, Colo. 


—s2 AA oe 
ONE OF NATURE’S SEERS 


Lessons Learned from the Bees in an Eng- 
lish Bee Garden 


In certain of the by-ways of Britain is 
still to be found a beekeeper of the old 


school, reminding one of the patriarchs 


of old. Blessed indeed is the person who 


can count upon such a person for his 





A miniature honey farm carved in beeswax. 


my display over the radio and eame to 
see it on that account. 

During the five day s of the fair, from 
early morning until after nine o’clock at 


visitors and 
tight the 


four to 


night, I had a fine crowd of 
times they 


length of the exhibit 


some were packed 


whole and 


five rows deep trying to get a glimpse of 


that little farm scene. 

It is true that I spent many hours on 
the exhibit, but as I was practically born 
and raised in a pottery, where I used to 
roll out the clay with my hands when I 


was a child, it comes natural to me to be 
a ehild roll out 


a bees 
wax as | 


gain at times and 


then rolled out clay. 

There is a beauty in beeswax that most 
of us are overlooking. Just imagine your 
self looking at a pretty landscape that is 


made of delicate light yellow wax, the 


will be led into 

strange paths and taught from the book 
Nature herself. 

It was a beautiful evening in the early 

friend 


friend, for he many 


of Dame 


autumn when I saw my old last; 


the honey flow was over and the extrac 


tor put away for next season. He was 


sitting in his old bee garden alongside 
his skeps and hives placidly smoking his 
I felt 
| was intruding and hesitated at the gate, 
but he 


along. 


old briar and meditating the while 


beekoned me to eome 


politely 


Presently the talk came round to his 


favorite subject—his beloved bees. As we 


their ceaseless stream to and 


watched 


from the hives, he began: “The bees have 
very much to teach those who are at- 
tuned to their ways. With them we find 


the spirit of co-operation manifested in 





wepad 
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a high degree, in their life of service and 


sacrifice. When we come to human affairs 


we have to deal with individuals, with 
all their different personalities and 
whims; but surely it is feasible to have 


co-operation in the world allowing for 


of freedom.’ 


some measure 

After a pause he continued: “The bees 
have learned to practice the Golden Rule 
by instinct, whereas we have to try and 
follow it consciously, and so reciprocate 
each as individuals to the utmost of ow 
ability. The practice of the Golden Rul 
is something greater than the old Mosiac 
law of ‘an eye for an eye and a tooth fora 
tooth.’ The Golden balm to 
leaven our intercourse one with another, 


Rule is the 
the practice of which is greatly needed in 
the world today. Jesus taught us to turn 
the other cheek and to love our enemies, 
which are very hard things for most peo 
ple even to attempt.” 

He seemed reluctant to say anything 
further, so I hung upon his words for a 
long time out there in the old bee garden 
beckoned us to retrace ow 


Harker, Sur 


until the dusk 
steps to his cottage.—L. 8. 
rey, England. 

2 AA oa 


STOPPING A HONEY THIEF 


Fate of the Bear That Was Over-Fond of 
Honey and Brood 


In our last issue, page 708, I referred 
to the bear that seemed to take particu 
lar delight in 
honey and brood in one of Mr. Davis’ out 


Michi 


helping himself to bees, 
vards in the Upper Peninsula of 
oan, 

Mr. Davis gave 
raseal that he finally shot one night. When 


me pietures of the old 


he failed to trap him, he ran his closed 
car a little back from the yard, and then 
with his gun loaded with buckshot, made 
up his mind to watch and snooze between 
times. 

The old bear had on previous occasions 


turned the traps upside down and sprung 


them. How bruin must have smiled as he 
did this and then helped himself to the 
honey. Smart bear that; but not too smart 
for Mr. Davis in his ear. 


Along in the night he heard a noise. He 
let down his window and peered out, for 
it was moonlight. Sure enough, there was 
hulk of 
Davis let 


a great a form walking around. 
At this 
shot at him in quick succession, and down 
Fig. 1. 


a bear 


two charges of buck 


went the old cuss. See 


The other picture shows that 
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was not too smart for his traps. He got 
caught. He tore at the trap. It was too 
hard for his teeth. Then he bit at the log 
as the teeth but he got 
small satisfaction from chewing the log. 


marks showed, 

















Fig. 1.—The bear that was too smart to be 
caught in the bear traps 
What should he do next? He sat down 
and thought it all over. He couldn't get 
away from the log. He couldn’t chew it 
up that would take too long. A bright 
ea popped into his head. If he staid 
there at the bee vard he would get shot. 
Ile must get away trom there. So he 


picked up trap, log and all and walked 
away. He carried it into the woods, and 
there he got snagged in the underbrush. 











Fig. 2.—_-The bear that got caught in a trap, 
then carried trap, log and all to the woods. 
The next day Mr. Davis came to in 


spect his traps when he found one trap 


and log gone and some bear traeks. it 
didn’t take him long to figure out that 
the bear had walked off, man fashion, 
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with trap, log and all; and that when 
he arrived at the thick underbrush his 
“bright idea” wouldn’t work so well. So 
Mr. Davis tracked him and found him 
with his log snagged in the brush. 

He proceeded to take a picture of him, 
but every time he pointed the camera the 
bear would keel over. He didn’t want his 
picture taken. Finally he elicked the shut 
ter before bruin could turn another som 
ersault. At the sound of the elieck he 





Fig. 3.—In addition to trapping bears, Northern 
Michigan beekeepers take time to go fishing. 
sprang forward with a “woof,” and if Mr. 
Davis had been close enough for those an 
gry paws and claws, this story would have 
had a different ending; but the hunters 
were back far enough to escape what 
they well knew would be one of bruin’s 
tricks 
Did they leave the bear in the trap to 

loings? Oh, no! A 


charge of buckshot stopped his log-rolling 


surprise attack. See Fig. 2. 


repent of his wrongs 


forever and incidentally his appetite for 
honey. 

Fig. 3 shows that there is some good 
fishing up in that country. Old Drone says 
these are brook trout.-—FB. R. Root. 


PROPER AMOUNT OF PACKING 
Heavy Winter Packing Saves Stores Dur- 
ing Winter, But is Detrimental in Spring 


The winter period and the spring pe 


riod, so far as winter protection is ¢o1 
cerned, should be distinetly separated I 
believe that the difference in packing is 
more important so far as the spring is 
concerned than is the ease during the 
winter, 
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Our experiences and observations show 
that the windbreak is really more impor 
tant than the winter packing. Colonies 
behind a good windbreak can stand tem- 
perature as low as 27° below zero with- 
out any protection during the spring pe- 
riod; and during the following summer 
they will produce a bigger surplus crop 
than colonies with ten inches of packing 
during the winter and spring period. Bees 
wintered in the cellar and set out the first 
of April without any protection except a 
good windbreak will do as well or better 
than colonies of bees packed out of doors 
through the winter and spring. We know 
absolutely that bees up in northern Mich 
igan will winter with excellent success 
when they have only four inches of pack 
ing. Beekeepers in Sheboygan County, 
Wisconsin, for vears wintered their bees 
in good eondition with only one and one 
half inehes of packing, the hives them 
selves being wrapped in paper. 

Our experiments, as shown in Research 
Bulletin 75, “Winter Protection for the 
Honey Bee Colony,” indicate that the 
amount of packing does materially affect 
the stores consumed. Colonies of bees 
with 10 inches of packing use about 12 
to 15 pounds of stores, corresponding to 
the amount used by bees in the cellar. 
Colonies without any packing will use as 
high as 30 pounds of stores, and colonies 
with four inches of packing will use from 
20 to 25 pounds of stores. 

Considering the spring period from 
April 1 until the honey flow, I am thor 
oughly convinced that unpacked bees will 
do much better in rearing brood and se 
curing a surplus crop of honey than bees 
that are heavily packed. Heavy packing 
serves the same as refrigeration, and, for 
some reason still unexplained, the bees do 
not get the stimulus with heavy packing 
that they do without packing. Apparently 
the changes in temperature are more ef 
feetive on unpacked colonies than with 
heavily packed colonies, and often heav 
ily packed eolonies will remain undisturb 
ed in the hive when unpacked colonies are 
fiving during a sunny period in the spring. 
This probably accounts for the differences 
in brood-rearing. There is much yet to be 
learned in this connection. 

When it comes to the 
whether bees will winter better out of 
eellar, I don’t be 
lieve that it makes much difference. The 


question of 


doors or in the winter 


most important item is that the hees have 
good stores, and I think the very best 
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practice that our beekeepers can adopt 
for safe wintering is the feeding of 10 to 
20 pounds of sugar syrup in the fall. If 
this is done, and the bees are protected 
from the wind either by a cellar or a good 
windbreak, I think the amount of pack 
ing is not of great But as 
soon as the time for brood-rearing begins, 


importance. 


about April 1, too much protection is un 
desirable. 
found out 


the hive during the 


Other points that we have 


‘are: that pollen in 
spring period and water fed to the bees 
within a hive are of extreme importance. 
We have for years been feeding bees wa 
ter in the spring, and find that individual 
colonies will take down several gallons 
in addition to what may be brought in 
from the field. Last spring some observa- 
tions were made on a number of colonies, 
fed not. 


These observations tend to show that bees 


some being water and others 
with water fed in the hive do not fly on 
days when bees from other colonies are 
flying, and that brood-rearing goes on bet- 
ter within those colonies than in the oth 
ers. Additional observations are necessary 
to secure definite proof of the truth of 
these observations.—-H. F. Wilson, Madi 
son, Wis. 
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GREAT MEETING OF BEEKEEPERS 


A Message from the President of the 
American Honey Producers’ League 
The the 

Honey Producers’ League which will be 

held at the Hotel Wiseonsin, Milwaukee, 

Wisconsin, February t, 5 and 6, promis Ss 

to be one of the 


beekeepers have had the privilege of at 


annual meeting of American 


finest conventions which 
tending in many years. 

We invite beekeepers and others inter 
ested in the bee and honey industry to 
send suggestions for the program and for 
the League to Seeretary J. A. Munro, 
\ College, F North Da 


\gricultural argo, 
glad to have any sug 


We will be 
gestions which will help build a better 


will help 


kota. 


program and which make a 


stronger and more useful organization 


Beekeepers of Ame rica, this is your or 


ganization and your meeting! Let us all 
help to make it more nearly serve the 


for which it was organized! 


It is very important that every affiliated 


purposes 


society name its official delegate to attend 
the annual meeting and be prepared to do 


his 


in shaping the policies for the 
-M, C. 


part 


future, Tanquary, St. Paul, Minn 
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THE STRANGER AT THE GATES 


How the Field Bees All Got Back to the 
Hive at Once 


One day an elderly man came up the 
drive, and said he had read many of my 
articles in Gleanings and believed most 
of them. I said, “Most of them, why not 
all?” “Well, you are always telling how 
swarms send out find a home, 
and lots of things like that. They’re too 
much for me and I ean’t quite swaller’ em. 
Now, honest, do you really believe them 
yourself?” “Most replied, 
“and they do many more wonderful things 
than that.” 

I then explained how bees in hot weath- 


scouts to 


certainly,” I 


er carry water to evaporate to keep the 
hive cool; how the queen can lay a drone 
egg in a drone cell and a worker egg in 
a worker cell; how Lees, when gathering, 
work on one kind of piant which properly 
fertilizes the the 
the hive is that 
carry water, while others nurse or gather 


flowers; how labor of 


divided so some bees 
here he 


all 


neetar or guard the entrance or 
broke in with, “Yes, ves, I 
that and more.” 

I could see by the twinkle in his eye 
that he did not word of it and 
thought I was trying to stuff him. He sa:d 
he knew a lot about 
wonderful 
eared to listen. I 
I would be 
into the garage and he began. 


believe 


believe a 


more in 
that, if I 


as it was raining, 


bees much 
teresting and than 
said 


glad to hear him, so we went 


“Tt was way back in the good old days 
before automobiles, flying machines, short 
hair and skirts. I went to Kansas, and 
one day down by Dry River I found a bee 
tree. It was a cottonwood tree nigh onto 
four foot through. We sawed it down and 
cut it off again above the bees, then took 
them home. I had to get the neighbors to 
help me load it on a stone boat and it took 
three yoke of oxen to haul it home. We 
opened it at the top and took out four 
tubs of honey, leaving two or three tubs 
the for there 
over two bushel 

“Well, sir, that 
Them bees got it from sunflowers. It was 
genuine wild honey and nothin like your 
tame honey without flavor. But I used to 
live in York State and we wanted 
good old fashioned buckwheat honey so 
I put in a patch ten rods wide and a mile 
could fill that ecotton- 
wood gum with buckwheat honey. Well, 


sir, it was fun to see them come piling in 


for bees to winter on, was 


of bees. 


honey was sure good. 


some 


hees 


long so the 
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when it started to rain. But as far as it 
got toward raining out there was 
jest to start. 


ever 


‘But the funniest thing I ever seen or 
heard of happened that summer. The bees 
that buckwheat 
patch when along comes one of them Kan 


were all working on 
sas wind storms, It wa’n’t a twister, just 
a straight blow. It eame from the far end 
of that buekwheat patch, and as it came 
the bees on the pateh riz up and came 


pell-mell for home. The wind kept up 
with them and as the wind came along 
the rest of the bees riz up and joined 


them. That kept up till all the bees on 


that pateh were in one solid flock all 
headed for that gum with the wind at 
their backs. I suppose a fair estimate 
would be that they were making about 
125 miles per hour. When that flock of 
hees got to that gum they all tried to 


go in at onee, and, believe it or not, When 


they hit it, they knocked that big gum 
over 20 feet off the stone where we had 
set it. If that gum hadn’t sorter turned 
around so that a lot of bees went by, 


they would all been killed.” 

“Yes, Kansas is a terrible windy coun 
trv,” he added. “I 
fects the 


have heard it even af 
people,” I ventured. 

“But it isn’t every wind that does dam 
age,” he “T knew tornado, 
one of them twisters that actually helped 


went on, one 
us a heap.” 
“Tell me 


said, 


about it. I am interested,” | 
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He needed no further encouragement, 
but if you can stand it, I will tell you the 
rest of the story about the bees and the 
Kansas twister next month.—Jay Smith, 
Vineennes, Ind. 


A GENERAL UTILITY TRAILER 


Combined Extracting House, Camping 
Outfit and for Hauling Supplies 


The picture shows a tent-house built 
on a Ford chassis; but the structure is es 
sentially a four-wheeled trailer which 
ean be quickly converted into a portable 
extracting house. It has done excellent 
service as an extracting house during the 
past two seasons. Without the upper 
framework and tent covering, the trailer 
is useful for light, bulky hauling, such 
as beekeepers need in moving hives and 
other equipment. 

This transport 
goods, each load weighing approximately 


trailer was used to 
one ton, over a distance of 300 miles, mak 
ing three round trips over the route, or 
about 1800 miles in all. The little Ford 
runabout-truck the power, 
and three long, heavy grades were nego 


was motive 
tiated each trip without a single stall or 
breakdown of any kind. The truck is so 
much smaller than the loaded trailer that 
the sight of it is an object of great in 


terest as it rambles along the highway. 


People often exelaim: “That thing would 


be good for camping.” 


It certainly would. 














A complete extracting outfit on wheels, especially adapted to migratory beekeeping as practiced in 
California. 
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We know, for we have used it for that 
purpose, too. 

The presence of the canvas prevents a 
view of the body of the trailer, which is 
6x12 feet in size, with 2% feet stake 
and rack sides and ends. The racks are 
made in sections, so that they may be re- 
moved at will; and there are openings in 
the middle of each side for doorways. 

The framework for the tent is bolted 
to the outside of the stake and rack body, 

nd is fastened together with bolts which 
an be easily and quickly set up or taken 
own. The walls of the tent are six feet 
igh; and, as all the supports are either 
t the sides or overhead, 
vithin the tent 
of the 
and white 


the entire space 
is unobstructed. The floor 
with blue 
linoleum turned up 
bout four inches at sides and ends, mak- 


tent-house is eovered 


which is 


ng it possible to scrub and clean without 
messing up the entire vehicle. 

The of the trailer, as it 
n the picture, including chassis and nee- 


eost is shown 


ssary blacksmith work on the steering 
ear, was less than $100. The owner did 
work, and his wife 


Robert B. MeCain, 


the carpenter made 
the tent. 


Calif. 


Lompoc, 


——— oe 
ACIDITY OF HONEY 


University of California Secures Data in 
Connection With Work on Diastase 


In connection with diastase and inver- 
tase investigations and the Fiehe reaction 
test, occasion has arisen to determine the 
acidity of several honeys. This has been 
done with a small Youden quinhydrone ap 
paratus. Dilution to 20° solution with re 
distilled water is effected before the read- 
ngs are taken. Judging from the results 
obtained the honeys under investigation 
re highly aeid, giving a pH value from 
.7 to 3.3. The figures for certain of these 
re tabled below. 


Hloney. pH value 
Buckeye honeydew mixture 3.76 
Orange . $69 
OMS CHOVOT-GEITEIER «ccc cc ccccsccse 3.57 
Belvedere Is +.56 
White Hawaiian 3.55 
Light amber Hawaiian 3.55 
mperial Valley alfalfa ‘ 3.48 
Water white Hawaiian . 3.47 
Black locust mixture ‘ : tiot 3.47 
Extra light Hawaiian 3.41 
Sage ‘ errr Tee 3.39 
Levulose heated in the presence of cer- 
tain acids at least leads quickly to the 
formation of furfurol, the substance 


present, gives a positive 
Geo. H, Vansell, Davis, 


when 
reaction.- 


which, 
Fiehe 


Calif. 
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PAPLOPAAA FARA 
rf A Beekeeper Told It 
ORRARERAZIAASH 


A Lesson in Happiness 
Mr. J. L. Byer of Markham, Ont., sends 


this one along, and seemingly doesn’t 
blush for his part in it: 
Some years ago while engaged on in 


spection work, was asked to have a 
look into every colony of bees within a 
eertain area as some robbing of foul colo 
nies had taken place. I ealled one very 
hot day at a place where they had fifteen 


colonies and not a single one had movable 


frames. In facet, the owner knew about 
as much about bees as the bees knew 
about him. Inspectors in general will 
know the type I refer to. 

The owner was not at home, but his 
wife told me to go ahead and examine 
the bees. 

The thermometer was away up in the 
nineties. There was quite a lot of honey 
in the brood-chambers, and by the time 


I had pried out a comb or two from each 


hive, needless to say, honey was running 
out of the entrances, and I suppose that 
melted down. No 


and all my 


some combs may hav 


disease was found, worries 


consisted of wondering what would hap- 
day. A 
few days later I did meet him, and in 
that 


was expected, his face was beaming with 


when I met the owner some 


pen 


stead of getting the “calling down” 


smiles, 

“Say,” he ajaculated as he pulled his 
horse up quickly (this was before auto 
mobile times), “isn’t this an awful honey 
flow that we are having? 

I answered that our bees were not do 
ing much, but that I was glad to hear 
that his were doing so well 

“Doing well—-well, I guess they are 
Why, for the past three davs honev has 
been coming in so fast that it has been 


running out of several of the hives in my 


vard.” Everybody and no harm 


happy 
done. 

Moral: “Where ignorance is bliss, t’ is 
folly to he 

The $10 Christmas prize for the best 
story told in this department in 1929, as 
adjudged by Smith of 
Ind., will be paid as soon as Mr. Smith’s 
judgment is in. We expect to announce the 


wise.” 


Jay Vincennes, 


prize-winner in number,— 


Editor.) 


our January 
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ee SVE MEHR US BY BB BP BBP 289 IH SP 
Won Success---With Both His Bees and His Market 


Here is a man who had a hard beginning in his beekeeping, but took 
the right measures and today “knows his job” thoroughly. He says: 

“In 1923 my father-in-law, who is a farmer beekeeper, gave me a 
swarm in a box. He could not give me any instructions. I took my box of 
bees home, built a nice little shed for it, bored a one-inch hole in the side 
of the box and set another box up against it, and 
waited for my honey crop. In the fall I found it full 


\ i So L8G 


# 


of dead drones an l nothing else. But I had had es 
swarm issue (and with one of my wife’s lace curtains 6) 


\ 


for a veil) I had ‘hived’ that swarm in another box. 

“IT now had learned lesson No. 1, on how not to 
keep bees, and I set about in earnest getting some 
good bee-supply equipment, and above all else secur- 
ing correct bee information from bee books and pub- 
lications. This put me on the right track. I bought a 
one-frame nucleus, eut sever: ul colonies from hollow 
trees and one from the side of a house, and through 
swarming have now built up to 20 colonies. That is all 
I can take eare of, for I am kept pretty busy as a 
payroll elerk at a coke plant. 


FAN 


“T produce both extracted and comb honey, using 
a few of my best colonics for comb. L requeen every 
two years, and L pack my becs well for winter. 

“T do not have a good loeation for bees as I live 
near a coke plant, the smoke from which is bad for 
honey-producing plants. Yet, in spite of a very poor 





LPM Flo HK 


season this year, I produced 1100 pounds of surplus 
honey from my 18 eolonies and last year I got as 


Mr. Huey makes it 
pay big 


C4 
Cz 


much from 13 colonies, 

“T sell most of my honey crop to private families. When I sell a fam 
ily onee they always come back for more. I sell most of my extracted 
honey in 5-pound pails at $1.00 per pail. I get my comb honey off early so 
my sections are nice and clean, serape them and put them up in attrae 
tive ecartons—some plain and some with cellophane windows. I produce 
some individual sections and put up some extracted in 3%-ounce glass 


° 


Kur ‘9 uso 


jars, and when I sell customers in a new neighborhood IT ask those new 
customers to give some of these small packages to some of their friends 
and neighbors. I find it pays. 

“One selling lesson that 1 have learned is never to sell any of my 
customers poor honey. A couple of years ago I sold some aster comb 
honey to several good customers. It was clear and fooked fine with its 
beautiful white cappings. I had 
not tasted it and sold it inno 
cently, but the taste was so 
bad that I had hard work get 
ting back those disgruntled 
eustomers. Now I have all my 
comb honey supers off the hive 
before the aster flow starts, 
and seeure the aster honey in 
extracting supers. I try to have 
this well ripened, then store it 
in a warm place during winter 
and feed it back to the bees in 


; PP. 
the spring. J. S. Huey. Part of Mr. Huey’s apiary in the coke recion ¥ 
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Siftings 





The editorial on page 693 regarding the 
‘orn sugar people reminds me of a story 
[ read many years ago. A family of chil- 
were trait of their 
mother—that of always speaking well of 
thers. One remarked that he believed if 
were talking of the devil, their 
mother would have something good to 
say of him. Just then the mother entered 
the room and inquired the cause of their 
evident When told, she re 
marked that she thought they all might 
emulate his industry. 


dren discussing a 


they 


amusement. 


And so I thought if the beekeepers of 
sur country would only be as industrious 
and persistent in spreading the truth as 
the corn sugar people are in their efforts 
to break the pure food law, we 
would have little to fear; but if not, woe 
hetide our fascinating pursuit. 

The the November 
ber of Gleanings in Bee Culture are of 
great interest. The first one refers to an 
advertisement of the “Honey Candy Co. 
of America.” Now this may seem like a 
very small matter, but it has great pos 
sibilities. 


down 


editorials in num 


Honey candy is one of the most 
wholesome confections and is enjoyed by 
We have 
served honey candy at several gatherings 


ilmost every one who tries it. 


in our town and people seem 
ire of it. 


never to 


The short references on page 694 to the 
use of dark color 
heat 


wintering bees, especially in 


of hives to absorb the 


of the sun in winter is of value in 
the damp 
climate of England or the excessive cold 
United States. How best to 


moisture is one of the interest 


of northern 
get rid of 
ing problems in wintering bees. 

The editorial on 


light packing should 


be read in connection with Mr. Wolford’s 
article on page 697, and Mr. Lathrop’s 
article on page 714. Every young bee 
keeper should study these articles until 


lie understands them, for they contain 


the main essentials of suecessful winter 


ing of bees. If we simmer the subject 


down, we shall find, as Mr. Wolford says, 
that, aside from a good supply of bees 
and honey, the main point is to keep the 


colony warm and dry. 


These essentials can be supplied in va 


shown in these exeellent 


rious 


ways as 
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articles. But how shall we know whether 
we have enough or too much packing? 
This can be told by frequent examina 
tions until we learn. What we want is to 
keep the bees clustered compactly and 
quietly on the combs, but not enough to 
make them uneasy and restless. 


Dr. E. F. Phillips gives us another most 
interesting paper on honey adulteration, 
beginning on page 700. Every beekeeper 
should read it and be prepared for the 
battle that is still on between pure and 
adulterated food. 
ean well remember 


The older beekeepers 
the conditions before 
the pure food law was passed, and have 
no desire to see them return. 


We are surely grateful to Mr. Alexan 
der Bogandoff, page 702, for giving us the 
method of wintering bees in the far north. 
How kind nature is that 
kept at all so far north. 


bees can be 


[I never thought I should visit Northern 
Michigan, but what is 
read E. R. 
Root’s vivid description of this far away 
“Beekeeping 
page 706. It gives one no small pleasure 


now I have, or 


nearly as good, for I have 


Paradise,” beginning on 
to see those thousands of acres of alsike 
clover in that clear northern atmosphere. 
Little wonder that it that 
land of rain and snow and cold, for it is 
2 ehild of the far north. 


flourishes in 


That little item on page 734 on the use 
of honey in automobile radiators should 
be of great value to beekeepers. Let bee 
keepers use it, and set the fashion and 
others will follow when they see its value. 


I can not say enough in praise of Miss 
Fischer’s long article beginning on page 
731. As I heard it I thought it 
the thing in the November number 
of Gleanings; but it is hard to judge 
wisely when there is so much that is of 


read was 


best 


value. Whatever you skip, do not fail to 
read this very valuable article. 


Beekeeping has its humorous side as 
well as its more serious aspects. On page 
718 Mel Pritchard gives us his experience 
in rejuvenating an old apiary, while on 
page 716 our old friend Jay Smith tells 
us how to get rid of those disgusting 
parasites known as tramps. Let us read 
and laugh. 
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p 9) if *. October 
Southern (California o.sca with. 
out giving us the rain hoped for. In fact, 
it was a dry month and now, November 
5, we have no prospects for any. Woe be 
unto us stay-at-home beekeepers if we do 
get a good wet winter. Of course, we 


always get through somehow, but, oh, how 


not 


it hurts. 

sees left on old locations in the sage 
and wild buckwheat made, in some in- 
stances, five to ten pounds of surplus per 
colony. Bees moved to the orange made 
ten to forty pounds. Those moved to pur- 
ple sage made thirty to sixty pounds. A 
few beekeepers took advantage of one or 
both of these sources, then moved to the 
alfalfa and got from ten to thirty pounds 
more. And that is not all; the bees in al- 
most every case are in much better con- 
dition for winter after they have been 
carted around from place to place. Then 
say it does not pay to move bees! Of 
course it takes a lot of hard work but it 
it is work that makes the wheels go 
around 
Vt tee ett tf £44 ££ 4 € £444 H+ 
Y Beekeeping in the Imperial Valley is a ¥ 
¥ Stable Business, Since the Yields Do Not 
¥ Vary as They Do in Many Other Localities. 

a >>> ee >> SSS SSS>>>>>>>>>>-1 

[ spent several days in the Imperial 
Valley sinee my last letter. Beekeeping in 
that great valley has become a matter-of 
fact avocation to most of those engaged 
in the business. There are no failures and 
no big crops, but some honey every year. 
Perhaps a good guess would be an average 
of sixty pounds per colony. 

We returned by the way of what is 
known as the back part of San Diego 
County. Very little honey per colony was 
produced there the past season. Inspec 
tion has been carried on quite intensely, 
followed by the burning method, and 
those colonies that are left are, in many 
cases, not as well supplied with stores as 
it was hoped a few months ago they would 
be. Much of that country is some of our 
very best honey territory, but yields are 
governed entirely by the amount of rain- 
fall. During the past several years this 
has been insufficient for best results in 
plant growth; the honey crop has suffered 
accordingly. Forest fires also have collect 
ed their toll to a considerable extent. 


Nevertheless most beekeepers feel that 
there will be a big comeback to the honey 
business when we have a heavy downpou1 
again. 

Honey is practically all out of the 
hands of the producers. What little orange 
there is left meets quite ready sale at 
twelve cents. There seems to be little de 
mand for wax. In fact, there is very littl 
for sale by the beemen. 

Beekeepers are busy taking off empty 
supers since the bees winter better with 
out so much empty space over them. Up 
to this time many beekeepers have kept 
their empty supers on the bees, feeling 
that the bees could take better care of 
them than the beekeepers themselves. 

Considerable interest is being manifest- 
ed in the San Diego meeting, Decembe1 
11 to 13. Money shortage will keep many 
from attending, but all who can should 
attend. Especially is this true of those 
beekeepers living in Southern California. 
It is not often that we have the opportun 
ity to entertain the state association and 
we should at least show its members that 
we are glad they came.—L. L. Andrews, 
Corona, Calif. 


O12 * In San Di- 
Northern (alifornia lg Po 
ber 11, 12, 13, the California State Bee 
keepers’ Association will hold its big 
gest, broadest and best convention in re 
cent years. No matter what your connec 
tion with the bee industry, you will find 
on its program an item of vital interest 
to you. 

Dr. Paine, tie U. S. Department of Ag 
rieulture chemist, will thrill you with a 
demonstration of the chemistry of honey, 
after which you can talk intelligently 
about some of the factors which make 
honey healthful. Know your honey bet 
ter. It is well worth a thousand mile jour- 
ney to view this demonstration. 

Diastase will be discussed by the uni- 
versity men who have worked with it and 
know its properties. If you are in the 
dark on this subject, here is a chance in 
a lifetime to come into the light. 

Do you know that the Western States 
are coming to co-operate and understand 
each other in beekeeping matters? Mr. 
Schweis, chairman of the apiary commit 
tee, Western Plant Quarantine Board, 
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will give you a look at what is going on 
in this field. 

You have all heard about Arizona’s re 
ception to old man foul brood—you will 
hear Dr. Bartlett describe the work of 
the reception committee. 

We are expecting to hear Mr. Kjosness 
tell how the Mountain States Honey Pro 
ducers’ became the leader 
amongst farm organizations in obtaining 
Federal Farm Board aid. His marketing 
views are setting beekeepers everywhere 
to thinking. The future State and Fed- 
eral Market News Service, with which 
you are already served, will be discussed 
by the State Market Director’s office. 

New legislation will receive considera- 
tion—a conference with the State Stand- 
officials looking to a State 
Honey Standardization law. Don’t miss it 

-it is something entirely new to the 
United States. A licensing law for queen 
and package bee producers will be dis- 
cussed. Honey certification will likewise 
come in for attention. 


Association 


ardization 


Last but not least—San Diego is going 
to live up to her reputation for showing 
visitors a real time 
will fill out the 
subjects. 

No matter your connection is, 
find real interest there. 
Don’t forget the value of these talks with 
brother beekeepers; they will be there in 


and our home staters 
program with real live 


what 


you will some 


abundance. Come with a glad hand, open 
eyes and open minds. Come to have a good 
and profitable time. Make San Diego the 
real 1929 beekeepers’ mecea.—-Frank FE. 
Todd, Sacramento, Calif. 


The Salt River Valley ex 


perieneced a very good hon 
‘ 


cArizona 


ey crop this year, due to the gr 
in eotton. Some extracting wa 


‘eat areas 
s in prog 
understand 
that the pink boll weevil has been found 
likely the 
this 


coming season. Producers over the desert 


ress as late as October 15. I 


in the valley and it is most 


acreage will be cut down greatly 
regions that depend on the mesquite and 
eatsclaw for their main honey flow ex 


perienced a very poor season. 

Fall rains have been good and plant 
life seems to be going into winter in a 
very fine condition. If we have fine rains 
and look for 
a good crop next season. 
Producers of the 


troubled with winter packing as are pro 


snows this winter we can 
ward to 


Southwest are not 
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ducers of the North. Colonies are left in 
their original summer locations. It is sel 
dom that the entrances are cut down dur 
ing the winter. Our main problem is to 
see that every colony has sufficient stores 
to last through the winter months. 

Here locally, I found it 
feed the bees through the summer months 


necessary to 


to keep them alive. But during Octobe 


many of them gathered sufficient stores 


to carry them through. Colonies with poor 


queens, of course, went into winter in 


poor condition, General conditions vary 


greatly over the state. In some areas feed 
ing will be necessary. Here the bees went 


into winter stronger than they were at 
any time during the summer.—-L. Wedg 


worth, Oraele, Ariz. 


The extreme dry summer here 


Utah 


inches of rain during September and Oc 


in Utah was followed with three 


tober, which put both perennial and bien 
nial plants, that had survived the drouth, 
in good condition for 

We had but very little sweet clover the 


past season. The germinating season last 


next season, 


spring was favorable for next year’s crop, 
but the drouth started before the plants 
became sufficiently rooted. Consequently 
How 
than the 
past season, for we have had a long grow 
until 


much of next year’s stand is dead. 
ever, there will be much more 


ing season this fall with no frost 
late in October, and all plant growth is 


unusual. 


There has been no surplus honey since 
August 10, and as the bees have been 
breeding well, many colonies will need 


feed if they winter well. 


ee ee eS ee 
Package Bees Taken from a Colony Hav- ¥ 
ing American Foul Brood and Fed in ¥ 

‘ Transit on Sugar Syrup Should Never y 
Carry the Disease. ¥ 

h h 
pr pr rrr Pr rr rr rrr rrr rr rr rrp a 
There has been quite a seare here 
among some beemen who claim that foul 


brood has developed among package bees. 
One man claims he got fifty packages and 
every one developed the disease. I can not 
see how this could happen if they had ab 
solutely pure sugar syrup in transit. 


I wish some one would send me one 
package taken from a foul colony and 
given pure sugar syrup where it would 


take three or four days in transit, if it 
conflict with the law. It 
to me that it would be about the same as 


does not seems 
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the starvation plan of treatment as ev- 
erything would be digested and passed on 
during transit. But I: would want to be 
that the food in was pure 
sugar syrup. 


sure transit 
In the final analysis, the shipper of 
package bees should use nothing but pure 
sugar syrup for food in transit, and the 
man who receives such packages should 
know absolutely what he is feeding. 
The honey market has been quite act- 
ive and at least 75 per cent of the surplus 
honey has gone to market at prices about 
the same as last year. Better prices would 
have been obtained had not nearly all our 
honey taken on a light amber shade as 
the season advanced. While the body and 
flavor were excellent, a shade in color af 
fected the price. Our weather is fair and 
mild with but little frost yet. But little 
winter done, but no 
doubt will be this month. There is quite 
a demand for comb honey but none avail 


packing has been 


able-—M. A. Gill, Hyrum, Utah. 
Honey crop conditions in gen 
, ; 
lowa eral over the entire state were 


decidedly favorable during the past sea- 
son. The crop was equal to any normal 
one, but probably was not far in excess 
of what should be expected. One of the 
outstanding features was the yield ob- 
tained from the white dutch clover. This 
plant has become very irregular of late 
years in its neetar secretion in this state 
would be 


so it interesting to know the 


factors which control a flow of honey 
from this source. Another interesting fea 
ture 


was the abnormal yield of honey 


from the white biennial sweet clover in 
the western part of the state. This area 
affected a large proportion of the com- 
mereial production in the 
belt. Poor 
vailed 


sweet clover 


conditions seem to have pre 
strip approximately fifty 
miles east of the Missouri River. Outside 


over a 


of this area sweet clover yielded a nor 
mal flow. The eause of this condition has 
been reported as due to untimely and in 
During 
this period the plants apparently did not 


cessant rains from July 12 to 22. 
secrete any nectar. 

An interesting example of bees as pol 
this area. It is the 
usual custom to eut the sweet clover fields 


linators is shown in 


for seed with the threshing done in the 
field 
eut as usual but in every instance thresh 
failure and 
period of 


from the windrows. The clover was 


ing was a fields abandoned 


after a short threshing tests. 
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Late in the fall these fields were evident 
by the windrows of clover which were 
not used. 

Another example along this line comes 
from the northeastern part of the state. 
Here the crop of red clover seed is re 
ported to be very unsatisfactory. Climatic 
conditions were such that pollination was 
extremely imperfect. 

E4444 444444444 £EE££E EERE 

‘ The Movement of Honey to Market is Un- ¥ 

usually Rapid, Most of the Crop Being y 
‘ Sold to Large Buyers. ¥ 
 eaaaaaaa S>>>>>>>>>>35>>>>>4 

The market continues firm and steady. 
Practically all of the honey is out of the 
hands of producers with the movement of 
honey unusually rapid. The demand for 
honey has never been better in this state, 
especially from large buyers. The chain 
stores have been unusually active in pur- 
chasing large lots of honey. There has 
been less activity in direct marketing 
than during former years. 

There are many complaints of local 
price-cutters, but it usually happens that 
such honey is relatively unimportant in 
the market as a whole. Retailers are be- 
coming more exacting in the quality of 
the product which they handle. Price-cut- 
ting and indifferent quality of honey 
usually go together. 

The annual meeting of the lowa Bee- 
keepers’ Association will be held in the 
last week of January in conjunction with 
the beekeepers’ short course at Ames dur 
ing the farm and home week. Detailed an 
nouncement will be available later. 


REE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE 


Bees Winter Well When Hives Are Buried Y¥ 
Under Snow. Hives Thus Covered Should y 
¥ Not be Uncovered, Since Snow is an Added 
Protection. 
j ¥ 
bse ain ein Shei tiiiea ein  titietie einin inne A 
Some beekeepers have a misapprehen 
sion in regard to snow-covered beehives. 
The popular belief is that bees so covered 
will smother. As a matter of fact, snow 


is one of the best insulating materials 
there is, and since the bees’ activities are 
very low with the air requirements ex 
ceedingly small, snow really offers an ex 
cellent covering. The danger comes in the 
late winter 


somewhat during the day and freeze dur 


when the snow may melt 
ing the night. Under such conditions ice 
may form over the entrance and this will 
shut off the air supply of the bees, with 
the result that the becomes ex- 


cited, disorganized and smothers. As long 


colony 
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as snow remains on the hives as snow, 
there is little need of worry. More harm 
than good is done by making a small 
clearance of snow at the entrance which 
serves as a basin to eatch the water 
rather than a drain to carry off water.- 
F. B. Paddock, Ames, Iowa. 





; . yn Oc xr 31 Mr. O. 
eMinnesota 0" October 31 Mr. O 


A. Lende, counsellor 
for the Mountain States Honey Producers’ 
Association, the Rev. Francis Jager, and 
the writer appeared before a meeting of 
the Western Trunk Line Association in 
Chicago and presented a request for stor- 
age in transit, and stoppage in transit 
privileges in the shipping of honey. Many 
questions were asked by the representa 
tives of the railroads. They are beginning 
to appreciate the increasing volume of 
business due to the honey industry. They 
granted our request and assured us that 
they were anxious to do what they can to 
help the development of our industry. The 
privileges granted will be of enormous 
benefit to honey co-operatives, and there- 
fore to the individual producers. 

The Minnesota State Beekeepers’ con 
vention will be held December 3 and 4 at 
the University Farm in St. Paul. A strong 
program is being prepared which will in 
clude many out-of-state speakers. We are 
hoping to have Dr. Barnard, Mr. Kjos 
ness, Mr. Hambleton and many other well 
known speakers present, although we ean 
not make definite announcement for all of 
them at this date. A banquet has been 
irranged for the evening of December 3. 

In connection with the convention a 
beekeepers’ short course will be held on 
December 2, 5 and 6 for those who are 
just beginners in beekeeping or who con 
template making such a beginning. The 
underlying principles of beekeeping will 
be given in an elementary manner fo 
such students. 

Much interest is being shown by Min 
nesota beekeepers in the coming annual 
convention of the American Honey Pro 
dueers’ League in Milwaukee on February 
1, 5 and 6. It is possible that a special car 
may be arranged for, to take beekeepers 
from Minnesota and other northwestern 
states to the convention. The special rate 
offered by the railroads on the certificate 
plan should be an inducement which will 
bring a large number of beekeepers to 
enjoy the excellent program and the so 


cial features of the meeting. Every one 
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should get a certificate or a receipt when 
buying his ticket in order to get the bene 
fit of the reduced rate. 


We tt 4 44 4 4 HH 464 4 44 Cette eC CHO 


The Outlook for Beekeeping Now Appears 
Brighter Than it Has for Many Years. 
de> >> > o> > o> > oo > o> oo Po > > > > 

Most beekeepers in the southern half 
of Minnesota and many in other parts of 
the state secured a bumper crop this sea 
son, although the extreme drouth in the 
northern part curtailed the crop in some 
localities. Market conditions have become 
stabilized and altogether there seems to 
be more of a feeling of optimism among 
beekeepers than has prevailed for a num- 
ber of years. More new equipment is be- 
ing ordered and a great deal of interest 
is being shown in results obtained with 
package bees from the South. From indi- 
cations, I believe the demand for pack 
age bees will increase for some time to 
come. 

A number of Minnesota beekeepers are 
trying the outdoor wintering of bees to 
compare with results obtained by cellar 
wintering in an effort to determine which 
is the more satisfactory under their con- 
ditions. Winter losses may be greatly re 
duced with proper attention, either in 
cellar winter or outdoor packing.—M. C 
Tanquary, St. Paul, Minn. 


North (2arolina The main honey 


flow was rather 
spotted in quantity this year, due to the 
local weather conditions. Beekeepers in 
various sections received from almost 
nothing to a full crop. The quality is 
good and a fair price has been maintained 
for the honey. The bees have enjoyed a 
very good fall honey flow through most 
of the Piedmont and mountain counties, 
also in some localities in the coastal plain 
section. Frosts have about put an end to 
the bloom and the last of the brood is 
emerging. Bees are in good condition for 
winter as to colony strength and as to 
stores, except in cases where beekeepers 


took the honey too closely. 
4 ~4-4-4-4-4-4-4-4-4-4-4 4-4-4444 4-4-4 4-4-4-4- 


‘ Sweet Clover Failed to Supply Surplus Y 
Honey This Year, Although During the ¥ 
Two Preceding Years it Yielded ell. I 
->>>>>>>>>>>> >> > > ee Pr rrr > > 
During the last few years many thou 


sands of acres have been sown to sweet 


clover in several of the Piedmont coun 
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ties. Beekeepers in that section became 
enthusiastic over the prospects of larger 
yields from that source. During the sea- 
sons of 1927 and 1928 the crop was great- 
ly inereased in apiaries near the sweet 
clover fields. This season, 1929, the bees 
worked diligently on sweet clover during 
the entire time it was in bloom, but with 
the exception of a few localities, showed 
no gains jn stores or surplus. Is sweet 
clover erratic and irregular in nectar se- 
cretion, even though it blooms profusely? 

The display of honey and apiary prod- 
ucts in the bee and honey department at 
the North Carolina State Fair, October 
14 to 19, was one of the finest in the his- 
tory of the fair. The honey was neatly ar- 
ranged in attractive packages and forms 
for marketing. The exhibits were located 
in the main exhibit building. It kept two 
or three men busy practically all the time 
during the week talking bees and honey 
to the thousands of people who visited 
the display. The judging was done by Mr. 
T. ©. Asher, prominent beekeeper of 
Brookneal, Va. The exhibitors were well 
pleased with the judge, and the fairness 
of his awards. 

seekeepers are now looking forward to 
the heekeeping extension short course 
and meeting of the state beekeepers’ as 
he held at State College in 
January. These held an 
nually at the college and are well attend 
ed by representative beekeepers.—C. L. 
Sams, Raleigh, N. C. 


sociation to 


meetings are 


. oN », October and Novem- 
“Pennsyl ania ber weather has been 
exceedingly favorable to the bees and the 
beekeepers. Continued mild temperatures 
resulted in late brood-rearing and the 
colonies have plenty of young bees for the 
winter cluster. Copious rains have caused 
a splendid growth of and this 
plant never has been in better fall econ 


clover 


dition. This is not quite as true of eastern 
Pennsylvania as it is of the western part 
of the The 
damaged clover more in the East than in 


state, long summer drouth 
the West. The honey crop was very spot 
ted. Generally the crop was much better 
along the northern border of the state 
than anywhere else. 

In our locality we have experienced the 
worst season in thirty years. Frosts oe 
eurred two or three times per month all 
summer in these hills. This is not a clover 


region, and yet in some years a fair clover 
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honey crop comes. This year the clover 
failed utterly. Buckwheat was badly dam- 
aged by frosts and dry weather and the 
usual heavy honey flow from goldenrod 
in September did not materialize. Most 
colonies will go into winter light in stores 
unless fed. These same colonies are well 
fixed for young bees. 


Vite tte 44 44 4 4 6 4 4 4 44 4 Cte ete ey 


‘ Thieves Are Not Content to Steal Honey Y 
Only, But Also Destroy the Colonies ¥ 
After Looting Them. 


PEP PPP PPPPHPOOOOO 

Many cases of thieves ransacking api- 
aries are being reported this fall. One 
apiary of fifty colonies was entirely ruin 
ed. The thieves removed the honey and 
then destroyed the colonies by turning 
over the hives and seattering the combs 
and bees about the yard. In other cases 
about all of the good combs of honey 
have been stolen and the bees left to 
starve. I do not know of a case of this 
kind of robbery this fall where even a 
clue to the thieves has been found. 

Honey markets are unusually slow here. 
Plenty of good comb and extracted honey 
is coming in from various other states, 
but money is searee here and people are 
not buying much except the bare necessi 
ties of life.-—Geo. H. Rea, Reynoldsville, 
Pa. 


cArkansas Progress is being made in 


apiculture in Arkansas 
for the perfectly good reason that every 
member of the Arkansas Beekeepers’ As 
sociation receives one or more bee jour 
the 
spe 


and 


nals. They are keeping abreast of 
We have beekeepers who are 
comb honey, 


times. 
cializing in, section 
those who specialize in extracted honey 
and chunk honey. We have men in the 
bee business who have but very little of 
Vette tee te tt tft tet te detected 
¥ 

Beekeeping is Rapidly Becoming an Estab- y 
lished and Dependable Occupation in the ¥ 

4 . State. ¥ 
¥ 

per r rrr rrr rr rrr rr er rrr rrr era 
the world’s goods, and also some who have 
millions. We expect substantial produe 
distribution of this 
a short period of time, and 


and honey in 
within 
this Arkansas group of beekeepers will 
not be 
proper packages or below the cost of pro 
duction. They 
what their product is worth. If progress 


tion 
state 


merchandising their honey in im 
know in a 


general way 
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ontinues during the next three years as 
it has the past three years, we will have 
a marketing problem and, of course, we 
ire ready then for co-operative mar- 
keting. 

Many county fairs are held each year, 
ind in recent years we have what has de- 
veloped into district fairs and finally the 
state fair. These are great mediums in 
the hands of the beekeepers if they will 
use them. No commodity produced by ag- 
riculture is so well adapted to exhibition 
as are the products of apiculture. They 
can be made, as they have been in Ar- 
kansas, the outstanding commodity ex 
hibit at all of the fairs held in the coun- 
ties, districts and state. Why can’t the 
heekeepers at their county fairs make a 
creditable apiary exhibit? It is easy for 
beekeepers to make a beautiful display, 
explain the mysteries of beekeeping, and 
extol the virtues of honey. When the dis- 
trict fair is held, enlarge these exhibits, 
and, of course, when the state fair is held 
every county in the state should have a 
general exhibit there. We are now plan- 
ning to have a still greater fair than the 
one just closed, the suecess of which was 
evidenced by the favorable publicity 
given us by the daily papers, all of which 
commented very favorably upon our in 
dustry. 

The Arkansas Beekeepers’ Association 
will convene in regular session January 
16-17, for the transaction of such busi 
ness as may come before it. We anticipate 
a greater attendance this year than ever 
before at an annual meeting.—J. V. Or- 
mond, Little Rock, Ark. 


. ° Bees are going into win 
Michigan ter quarters in good con- 
dition. Fall rains have helped consider 
ably on elover prospects. Honey is mov 
ing nicely, comb honey being in good de 
mand. Many beekeepers are using tarred 
paper packing eases this fall, but there 
is a sharp difference of opinion regarding 
should he 
hive-body or two for 


whether colonies given one 
One 
mercial beekeeper who winters in single 
story hives is packing them in pairs with 
the bottom-boards perpendicular to the 


ground. That is, the colonies are packed 


winter. com 


with a top entrance, the hives “lying on 
their backs.” 

Again the Beekeepers’ Seminar at the 
college is putting on its annual fall honey 
The will 


exhibits 


show. occupy more 
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space than those at the state fair. Com- 
bined exhibits of honey, fruit, vegetables 
and flowers will oceupy 70,000 square feet 
of floor space. The show is the biggest 
thing of its kind in the state, and is well 
supported by our commercial beekeepers 
and distributors. 


Mr. E. L. Sechrist of the Bureau of En 
tomology spent a week in the state or 
ganizing his study of cost of production 
of honey. While here he addressed the 
Beekeepers’ and staff 


Seminar college 


members. 

Wives of Lenawee 
County Beekeepers’ Association have or 
ganized a 


members of the 


womans’ auxiliary to discuss 
the problems of the beekeepers’ wives in 
general, and new uses for honey in par 
ticular. Is this the first woman’s auxiliary 
of beekeepers in the United States? 

M. N. Dillon and have 
been active in selling honey by means of 
live-bee demonstrations. Mr. Dillon re 
eently returned from a trip to eastern 
cities where he demonstrated 
and honey in the largest department 
stores so effectively that he sold his en 
tire crop of comb and extracted. He re 
ports good sales at twice the retail price 
prevailing in many of our markets. 


son, Gordon, 


live bees 


otic weenie 


Y 

¥ Fruit Growers and Producers of Alsike 
¥ Clover Seed Are Planning to Purchase ¥ 
¥Y Bees for Pollination Purposes if They Can 

¥v Not Rent Enough from Beekeepers. 


o> >> > > > > > > > > > > > > > >> > > > > 


Mr. H. D. Hootman, horticulture exten 
sion specialist of “bouquet” fame, reports 
that a large percentage of fruit growers 
are so anxious to have 
pollination 
huy instead of renting. 


a certain supply 


of bees for that they will 


Clover seed growers are also seeing the 
light. In this district, wher 


ing is 


grow 


incidental, one grower reports a 
yield of 25 bushels of alsike seed from 10 
acres without bees; and 80 bushels from 
15 acres with 35 colonies of bees. In Chip 
pewa County, Peninsula, where 


Upper 
2000 acres of alsike are grown for seed 
in a single township, and where a large 
portion of the farmers use alsike seed for 


a eash results are 


crop, the still more 
startling. Few bees are available there, 
and the seed growers are about to buy 


bees for pollination only, if beekeepers 
do not come in.--R. H. Kelty, East Lan 


sing, Mich. 
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.The beginning of winter has 
Kansas, cncned the beekeepers of this 


state. The first killing frost came on Oc- 
tober 25, and then in the western half of 
the state a heavy snowstorm arrived on 
November 7. Snow flurries also occurred 
in eastern Kansas on the same date. Most 
beekeepers have their bees in shape for 
the winter by this time, or will have in 
the next few warm days after this storm 
period passes to the east of this section. 
As a general rule, the beekeepers of this 
state do not pack bees. Many of them 
seek favorable sites, taking advantage of 
Vt 44444444644 4444464 HOC 
} As a Rule, Bees in Kansas Are Not Pack- ¥ 


‘ ed for Winter, Which Results in Occa- ¥ 
sional Serious Losses. ¥ 


>> > > > eee es | 


the topography of the land or some wind 
break. In the vicinity of Wichita, Kan 
sas, the coldest winter temperature sel 
dom reaches zero. Beeause of this fact, 
beekeepers feel that it does not pay to 
provide a packing case of some kind and 
the labor expended in preparing a colony 
for winter. Last year many paid dearly 
for the practice of not providing better 
winter protection. 

During the last three days of October, 
the Allen County and Coffey County Bee- 
keepers’ Associations held meetings in 
Iola and Burlington, respectively. Bad 
weather made dirt roads almost impass 
able, but in spite of this the meetings 
were well attended. Those who did at 
tend were enthusiastic and many good 
discussions brought out the ideas and 
thoughts of those present 

February 4, 5, 6 and 7, 1930, is Farm and 
Home Week at the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College in Manhattan. During this 
week there will be a beekeepers’ program 
on the 5th and 6th. There will be sixteen 
talks by leaders in this work in the state. 
Make your plans now to attend this meet 
ing. There will be many interesting dis 
cussions of beekeeping problems, as there 
has been in the past. 

The past year has not been the most 
favorable to the workers of this phase 
of agriculture in the state. An extremely 
eold winter took a heavy toll of colonies, 
and one of the results of this was a re 
duced crop production. Another result 
was that the colonies used more honey 
than usual through the winter and early 
spring, causing a shortage of this food 
two to four weeks previous to the main 
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honey flow. This helped to reduce th« 
crop. Following close on the heels of this 
last condition were heavy rains whic} 
did not soak into the soil. Coupled wit! 
this a few weeks later was a dry period 
Because of the lack of soil moisture, the 
nectar flow was short in duration. Rains 
coming in August and September mad 
possible good fall honey flows in man) 
places. This enabled the beekeepers t 
obtain a surplus besides producing enoug! 
feed for winter. 

Rains this fall have put plants in fine 
condition for next year. Colonies strong 
in bees and supplied well with honey in 
dicate promise of a good year for 1930.- 
R. L. Parker, Manhattan, Kan. 


- The first half of Novembe: 
Ontario has been milder than usual 
here in Central Ontario, and an abundances 
of moisture fell early in the month. This 
has helped out clover prospects in all lo 
ealities where drouth had not killed the 
plants, but from what IT ean learn, and 
judging by what I saw late in August on 
our trip through Western Ontario, pros 
pects are very poor indeed for a clover 
stand in 1930 in many localities. 

Some claim that a wet fall and a wet 
spring will bring on the clover, but our 
experience goes to show us conelusively 
that, at least in this section, both aisike 
and white eclover are biennials; and if 
the stand is not here in September thers 
will be little clover to bloom the follow 
ing July. 

With an open fall everywhere in On 
tario, it has been easy to make all win 
ter preparations, including feeding of 
colonies short of stores. A few colonies, 
that we judged a bit light when placing 
them in packing cases earlier in the sea 
son, were fed about November 8, and they 
took down the syrup just as freely as 
they had done in mid-October. 

Honey sales locally are about normal, 
and I understand that the city trade is 
fair. The crop is likely to be all turned 
over before the next crop comes in. 

By the time this is in print the Ontario 
convention will be a thing of the past. 
At this date it looks as though there will 
be a large attendance, and as it is being 
held at the same time as the Royal Winter 
Fair (November 26-28), no doubt many 
will take advantage of both funetions 
while in Toronto.—J. L. Byer, Markham, 
Ontario. 
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wee H Heads of Grain from Different Fields 


half a dozen broad 


pencil marks an inch or 


Marking Drone A 
Combs 
two long placed on the 

nter of the all drone combs 
ill be 


the brood-ehambers, 


top-bar of 
helpful in keeping them out of 
and it will 
time, for one can tell them at a glance 
ithout picking the combs up to look at 
hem.—C. E. Andrews, Fallon, Nevada. 


=a £4 os 
What food in nature has more 
newest 


save 


New Use 
for Honey uses than honey? The 


use I’ve seen for it is given 
i the directions on a borax package which 
eads, “Mix with honey as a dressing for 
children’s and infants’ 
This particular 


Brand,” packed by 


mouths and 
borax is called 
Strobae 


sore 
+ oO cg ” 
ongues. 


“Purity 


Laboratories, New York, N. Y.—Charles 
Mraz, Middlebury, Vt. 

a2 £A Os — 
A Complete Here is a picture of my 


Roadside Stand roadside honey stand. 


The beehives are seat 


ered back of the 


ange trees. ] 


building among the or- 


have at present 27 colonies 


n this apiary which was started two 
ears ago. Next year I expect to have 
about 27 more. As soon as I can i am go 


ng to start 
honey only, as I 
suitable 


a small bakery for cakes with 


have some dark honey 


for baking purposes. I also hope 





dark hon- 
ey instead of sugar for baking.—Conrad 
Ackre, Orlando, Fla. 

<n fe) 


Fight Adulteration 
of Honey 


to induce my customers to use 


I wish to suggest the 
possible advisability 
of suggesting in the 
next issue of Gleanings that each reader 
prepare a petition against the corn sugar 
bills, and circulate it in his community 
among all the people, 
ers. You could 
points to be 


not only beekeep 
salient 
petitions 


summarize the 
included in the 
without duplicating the exact wording on 
all the petitions. I realize the great diffi 
culty of getting such co-operation as this 
plan requires, but the situation confront- 
ing the beekeepers is so very serious that 
that if you would write a 
red-hot editorial on the subject the read 
ers might get busy. The wish is father of 
the thought. Of course, it may be too late 
by that time, but if the bill appears be 
fore, perhaps you can adopt the same 
plan you did before by working through 
the state apiculturists and they in turn 
through key men in each district.—Clyde 
V. Fisher, Joliet, Mont. 

{Something of this kind will have to be 
done if we expect to prevent the return 
of wholesale adulteration of honey 
commercial glucose. See 
Editor. | 


it does seem 


with 
editorials in this 
issue. 








A neat roadside honey stand in Florida, property of Conrad Ackre, Orlando. 
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A Prosperous 
Outdoor Colony 


These outdoor bees set- 
tled here about the first 
of June, I was told, and 
they the branches of a willow 
tree until I found them Oet. 5. They made 


lived in 





Side view of outdoor colony. Note irregularity 

of combs with edges outward. 
half a washtub full of honey, at least 50 
pounds. I have seen bees underneath dit 
ferent the 
honey, but there was nothing over these 
hees as you can see. They were about 20 
feet from the John A. Simon, 
Sturgis, Mich. 


things where one could see 


ground. 

















End view of same outdoor colony shown above. 
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Honey Sign That 
Is Different 


December, 1929 


Much ingenuity is dis- 
played by beekeepers 

as well as others in ad 
vertising their wares. It is highly prob 
able that the who ean devise the 
sign which will attract the attention of 
the larger number of persons will derive 


one 


the most profit. One such sign is used by 
Henry Brown, Cape May Court House, N. 
J., in the foreground of his apiary. His 
honey sales stand adjoins the apiary. As 
shown in the photograph, there is the land 












Hae you a little} HONE Yin your home? 
Come in and see the BEE S mate it 








A colony of bees back of sign works through 
entrance of painted skep. 

scape with a large straw hive painted in the 

foreground. There is a colony of bees at 

the back of the sign and the bees ge and 


come through the “skep” entrance. The 
lettering is in black except the words 
“Honey” and “Bees,’ which are in red. 


k. G. Carr, Pennington, N. J. 


—s LA os 

I have experienced diffi- 
ficulty in finding some 
way to cut the grass near 
the bee hives that I can not get with the 
lawn mower. A sheep shears is slow in 
action, and requires that one stoop in 
working it, thus bringing one down close 
to the bees. A sickle seems to require the 
quick motion that is particularly aggra 
vating to the bees and they resent its use. 
I recently came across a Hy-low grass 


Cutting Grass 
Around Hives 


shears in one of the mail-order catalogs, 
and find it quite satisfactory for this 


work. It consists of steel blades six inches 
long, with handles three feet 
long attached at an angle of about 45 
degrees. This enables one to stand while 
using it, and the grass can be cut almost 
before the bees know that anything is 
going on.—C. F. Rife, Naperville, Tl. 


wooden 





weed 
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APIARIES AROUND THE WORLD 


Upper—Apiary in Northern Indiana, packed for winter. Shade boards are used to hold pack- 
ing in place. Middle—Apiary in a corner of an English garden. Lower—An apiary in Japan. 
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Just News 
Editors 


es 








The Tennessee Beekeepers’ Association 
will hold its annual meeting at Nashville 
on December 11. 


The Indiana Beekeepers’ Association 
will meet at the State House, Indianap- 
December 26 and 27. 


olis, Indiana, on 


As mentioned elsewhere in this journal, 
the California State Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion is planning one of the greatest meet- 
ings in its history to be held at San Diego 
December 11 to 13. 


The Illinois State Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its winter meeting at 
Springfield, December 3 and 4, and, as 
announced last month, the Minnesota Bee- 
keepers’ Association will hold its meet- 
ing at St. Paul on the same dates. 


The New York State Federation of 
seekeepers’ Associations will hold its an- 
nual meeting in the Y. W. C. A. Build- 
ing, 339 East Onondoga Street, Syracuse, 
on December 10 and 11. One day will be 
devoted to the subject of marketing. The 
State will be recognized at 
this meeting. 


Association 


A beekeepers’ program has been ar- 
ranged during Farm and Home Week at 
the Kansas State Agricultural College, 
Manhattan, Kansas. This program will be 
on Wednesday and Thursday, February 5 
and 6. Prof. R. L. Parker, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Apiculture and State Apiarist, 
is in charge of this program. 


Several state beekeepers’ associations 
are holding joint meetings with the state 
horticultural societies this year, which re 
flects the growing interest on the part of 
horticulturists in bees for pollination pur 
eases the horticulturists 


poses. In some 


are assisting beekeepers in legislative 
matters, especially in the improvement of 


the foul brood laws. 


The Department of Agriculture of Cali 


fornia has recently issued a directory of 
the bee inspectors of the state. The diree 
tory was prepared by Frank E. Todd, En- 
tomologist in Charge of Apiary Inspec 
tion. It gives the names and addresses of 
the Agricultural and the 


Inspector of Apiaries in each county hav 


Commissioner 


ing such 
doubt be had by writing to the Depart 
ment of Agriculture, Sacramento. 


‘fficials. The direetory can no 


The sixtieth annual winter meeting of 
the Michigan Association 
will be held in Grand Rapids, December 
4-5, at the same time that the Michigan 
Horticultural Society is in session. This 
will make it possible for fruit-growers 
interested in bees to attend portions of 
the beekeepers’ program, and will also 
make it possible to secure some of the 
horticultural talent for the beekeepers’ 
program. Headquarters for the convention 
will be at the Pantlind Hotel. 


Beekeepers’ 


The Mississippi Beekeepers’ Association 
at its meeting in Jackson, October 19, 
voted to hold its future annual meetings 
in Jackson on the last day of the State 
Fair. All officers were re-elected for the 
coming year. As a further aid to market- 
ing, it was agreed that each member re 
port to the secretary each month the 
amount of honey on hand, sizes of econ 
tainers and prices desired. The secretary 
of this association is Mr. Clay Lyle, A. 
and M. College, Mississippi. 


A new ieekeepers’ association to be 
known as the Northeastern Illinois Bee 
keepers’ Association was organized in 
Chicago on November 20. Mr. C. D. Adams 
of the Wisconsin Department of Markets 
was the main speaker. This new associa 
tion supersedes the Cook County Associa 
tion and will include a number of coun 
ties in the Chicago district. The associa 
tion proposes to function as a clearing 
house for those who wish to buy or sell 
honey as well as a number of other such 
functions in addition to ordinary associa 
tion activities. 

The following meetings are scheduled 
February: Nebraska 
Association at Lin 
coln, January 7 and 8; North Dakota Bee 
keepers’ Association at 
15 and 16; New Jersey 


and 
Producers’ 


for January 
Honey 


Fargo, January 
seekeepers’ Asso 
ciation at Trenton, January 16 and 17; 
Pennsylvania Beekeepers’ Association at 
Harrisburg, January 22; Iowa Beekeep 
ers’ Association at Ames, January 28 and 
29; American Honey Institute, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, February 3; Apiary In 
spectors of America at Milwaukee, Wis 
consin, February 3 to 6; and the Ameri 
can Honey Producers’ League at Milwau 
kee, Wisconsin, February 4 to 6. 
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The next meeting of the Southern Gleanings in Bee Culture will be repre 
States Beekeeping Conference will be sented at the following meetings during 
held in Baton Rouge, La., on Feb. 26, 27. the month of December: Wisconsin and 
and 28. Much of the program will be de Minnesota meetings by H. H. Root; Mich- 
voted to the subject of queen-rearing and igan and Indiana meetings by Geo. 8S. 
production of package bees. Demuth. 

———— 22 By Os —— 
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: ts) Company booth at the American Dietetic Association Convention recently held at 
Detrcn baeh, Mote the scomminence given to honey furnished by American Honey Institute. This 
is only one of many instances in which the Kellogg Company has given valuable space free for a 
honey display in its booth. This in addition to mentioning honey in all Kellogg advertisements and 
on Kellogg food packages——al] a free gift to the honey industry in appreciation of the goodness 
of honey. 
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Geo. S. Demuth 








Government Bulletin on Bees 
Question To whom should I write at Wash 
ington, D. ¢ for bulletins on bees?——-W. H 
Hargett, Missouri 


Answer.—For bulletins that are still 
available for free distribution, it will be 
well to write to the Bee Culture Labora 
tory, Bureau of Entomology, Washing 
ton, D. Ses 
to Jas. I. Hambleton, who is in charge of 
the Bee Culture Laboratory. Mr. Hamble 
ton is in position to select those bulle- 


or your letter may be addressed 


tins especially adapted to your region. 
Many of the bulletins on bees and bee 
keeping that have been published by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
are no longer available for free distribu 
tion, but can be purchased from the Su 
ye rintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C. Mr. Hambleton can no doubt sup 
ply a list of these. 

Best Time to Move Recently Purchased Bees 


Home 

Question | have arranged to purchase two 
colonies of bees from a farmer who lives about 
two mil from my farm. Just when would it 
be most advisable to have the bees delivered 
On the one hand, | have had no experience in 
wintering, while on the other | should like to 
have them early enough to build them up in 
the spring l.. I Hirsch, Pennsylvania 


Answer.—-For your locality the bees can 
he moved any time between this month 
and the middle of April and be in time 
for building up in the spring. However, 
you would no doubt enjoy studying the 
habits of the bees during the winter, so 
it may be well to have them delivered 
some time during this month. If the colo 
nies are in good condition, and have been 


properly prepared for winter, there is not 


much danger of losing them during the 
winter. Two important things to look for 
in choosing these colonies are: that the 
hives are heavy with honey, and that the 
strong—-that is, that they 


eontain a large cluster of bees, occupying 


eolonies are 


at least six or seven spaces between the 
combs when the temperature outside is 
near freezing. 


Disinfecting Extracting Combs 


Qluestion Do you consider it worth whil 
to disinfect extracting combs when there are 
no signs of either American foul brood or Kuro 
pean foul brood in the apiary Chas. |] Lopp 
Kansa 


Answer. -No, If there is no American 
foul brood in the apiary, there is no rea 
son for disinfecting the extracting combs 
However, close watch is necessary to de 
tect American foul brood on its first ap 


pearance, and it is often present in sev 
eral colonies before the owner detects it. 
It sometimes happens that a colony is dis 
covered having a few cells of American 
foul brood after the honey crop has been 
extracted and the combs put away for 
winter. In such eases it is usually im 
possible to locate the combs which wer 
on the diseased colony unless the extract 
ing supers were numbered to correspond 
with the number of hives in the apiary 
In such eases it is advisable to dis 
infeet all the extracting combs to make 
sure that the disease shall not be scattered 
the next season when these combs are 
given to the bees. Such combs do not al 
ways carry the disease, but it is best to 
err on the safe side and take no chances 
with American foul brood. 

Wintering in Cellar Compared with Outdoors 


Question Which is the better way to wi 
ter bees in my locality outdoors or in a cel 
lar? Would it be all right to put them in a 
cellar where potatoes and vegetables are kept 

Henry First, Wisconsin 

Answer.—-Bees can be wintered sue 
cessfully in your region by either meth 
od. Wintering outdoors requires less at 
tention during the winter than wintering 
in the cellar. Also it requires less ex 
perience to winter successfully out of 
doors than to winter successfully in the 
eellar. On the other hand, bees consunik 
less honey in the cellar and, under prope 
conditions, can be wintered suecessfully 


in a good cellar during the most trying 
winter, since they can be kept comfort 
able in spite of the kind of weather out 
side. In a region where there is much 
strong wind during the coldest part of 
winter, cellar wintering offers special ad 
vantage. Since it requires considerabl 
experience to winter suecessfully in the 
cellar, it would be well to winter a part 
of your bees in the cellar and the rest 
outside until you have mastered the art 
of wintering inside. Many beekeepers who 
try cellar wintering without previous ex 
perience have rather poor results and are 
inclined to give it up before they have 
really given it a fair trial. Bees should 
winter well in a vegetable cellar where 
the temperature is kept about right for 
the vegetables. An objection to wintering 
the bees in a vegetable cellar is that en 
tering the room to get vegetables during 
the winter would disturb the bees to some 
extent. However this is not a serious mat 
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ter if the light is turned on only for a 
short time at intervals. 


Why Honey Granulates 
What causes honey to 
complain about this. 


‘sugar’’ 


Frank J 


Juestion. 
Many people 
Spirek, Ohio. 


Answer.—It is the nature of honey to 
granulate when exposed to wide changes 
in temperature. Honey is composed of two 
simple sugars—levulose and dextrose. 
Levulose does not crystallize readily, but 
dextrose does. In fact, it is difficult to 
keep dextose in liquid form unless in a 
very thin or watery solution. Well-ripen 
ed honey, therefore, granulates because 
the amount of free water in it is not 
able to hold the dextrose in solution. The 
dextrose forms crystals and the levulose 
fills the spaces between them, thus giving 
the honey a granular appearance instead 
of forming a solid mass of crystals as does 
ordinary sugar. If your customers prefer 
to use the honey in liquid form, it can 
readily be liquefied by placing the vessel 
containing it in warm water, being care 
ful not to overheat the honey. For lique 
fying honey for immediate use it should 
not be heated above 140°. To delay granu 
for time when bottling 
honey for market, it is necessary to heat 
it to about 160°, then bottle it while hot. 
This usually delays granulation for sev- 


lation some as 


eral months. 


Liquefying Honey in Hot Room 


Question.—I am planning to liquefy 24 five 
gallon cans of honey at a time in a cabinet 
heated by a brooder stove with thermostat reg 
ulation. The cabinet is to be hinged at one end 
so it can be lifted away from the cans, thus 
saving a lot of lifting. Does this arrangement 


sound practical to you? Would it be necessary 


to remove the caps from the cans during the 
heating ’—John D. McColl, Michigan 
Answer.—Your plan should work out 
well, provided you can be sure that the 
temperature can be held at the proper 
place. Large bottlers of honey use a simi 


lar method, the eans of granulated honey 
being placed in a room heated by means 
of steam pipes. Only enough heat should 
be applied to liquefy the honey. The tem 
perature of the cabinet or the room should 
not go 150°. If the honey is to be 
bottled for market, it should then be fur 
ther heated to about 160° in a 
jacketed vessel where the temperature can 


above 
water 


be accurately controlled. The eaps should 
be left on the cans while the honey is be 
ing liquefied. 


Saving Bees Taken from Bee Tree 


Question I cut a bee tree about November 
1, expecting to cut off that portion containing 
the bees and haul it home, but a mishap mads 
it necessary to take the bees and honey out. | 
now have the bees in an eight-frame hive on 


some 


combs which I have fastened in the frame 
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with wire. Will these bees live through the win 
ter if put on a super containing 10 or 15 
pounds of honey? Some are of the opinion that 
they will die before they can 
young Ray G. Peck, Oklahoma 


Answer.—The bees should live through 
the winter provided they have plenty of 
honey. They should have not less than 25 
or 30 pounds to carry them through until 
spring. It is not too late in your locality 
to feed a sufficient amount of sugar syrup 
to bring their stores up to this amount if 
you do not have enough honey. The syrup 
may be given in a friction-top pail hav- 
ing 25 or 30 small nail holes punched in 
the cover. After filling the pail with syrup 
it should be inverted and placed direetly 
on top of the frames in contact with the 
bees, then an upper story should be put 
on and packing material placed around the 
feeder pails. Under normal conditions the 
queen does not begin to lay until Febru 
ary or March in your locality. Most of 
the the should live 
through the winter, provided they cluster 
quietly. When quietly clustered the bees 
live much longer than they do when ae- 
tive. 


rear enough 


bees now in hives 


Wax Moths in Supers in 


Question In taking off the 
with a lot of some 
about one inch long. What 
this? C. P. Waugh & West Virginia 

These doubt the lar 
vae of the greater wax moth. Their pres 
that the 
weak. It may be queenless or it 


Fall 

supers we found 
kind of web worms 
hould be done about 


one 


Sons 


Answer. are no 


ence indicates colony is very 


have 
one of the brood diseases. In either event, 


may 


such a colony ean not be expected to sur 


vive the winter. It will be well to deter- 
mine the cause of weakness at onee, for 
the colony may have American foul 
brood, in which event prompt action 


should be taken to prevent its spreading. 
By taking a comb from the center of the 
brood-chamber and examining it carefully 
in a good light, you can detect American 
foul brood if present. If you find sealed 
cells in that portion of the comb in which 
brood was reared during the summer, open 
some of them to see if they contain dead 
pupae. If would 
American foul brood. 
By tipping the comb so that the light will 


larvae or 80, you have 


reason to suspect 
shine on the lower walls of the cells, you 
the remains of the 
larvae or pupae now in the form of dark 
colored scales. If you find these quite reg 


may see dried-down 


ularly in the cells of the brood-nest, and 
also find some of the decaying larvae or 
pupae in sealed cells that string out in a 
fine thread a toothpick is inserted 


(Continued oar 


when 


page ROE 
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Food Department 
Malitta D. Fischer 





Holiday Honey Thoughts for Beekeepers 
With the approach of the holidays bee 
keepers should try to sug 


ggest honey pack 
ages that lend themselves to display and 
gifts. The 
industry is 
fundamentally no differ 
ent from other indus 
tries. Fully 80% of the 
principles that apply to 
other 
used by our own indus 


to sale for 
beekeeping 


industries are 


try. Progress and 





changes take place, com 


increases not within our 


petition 
own ranks but with that of other indus 
tries. At no time of the year is this more 


only 


noticeable than at the holiday season. 

Products of almost every industry are 
displayed in their most attractive form 
to attract the holiday shoppers. Now is 
the time for beekeepers to work with their 
local stores—-dry good stores, drugstores, 
food shops, novelty shops and candy shops 
to get their honey holiday suggestions o1 
ganized in the form of exhibits for counters, 
windows and even booths. You have not a 
great deal of time left and you can not plan 
your honey packages too soon, for the holi 
day rush is already upon us. 

Many people would prefer to give 


box of small cakes or a box of home 


made eandy for a nice present, but the 
cakes, cookies and eandies must be high 
grade to suggest their suitability for hol 
iday purposes. All types of dessert fan 
cies made neat and small may be in 
cluded in holiday faney gift packages. 

There is 
giving 
Honey 


nothing commonplace about 


candy or eakes for Christmas. 


eandies and honey eakes are 
thoughtful gifts. Boxes and baskets filled 
with 


honey cookies and cakes, as well as small 


dainty home-made honey candies, 


jars of honey, all gaily wrapped and 
festively tied, will make delightful gifts 
It is surprising how many delicious and 
wholesome sweets can be made with hon 
ey at home. A box of dainty home-made 
honey candies is a gift that will give en 
joyment to anyone. 

But unless beekeepers make such sug 
gestions to the holiday shoppers, honey 
or honey goods will not be ineluded in 
the many boxes being made up during 


this time of the year, 


Suggest to your grocer the inclusion of 
jars of honey in the holiday baskets or 
boxes he may be featuring. 

Suggest to your bakers that they fea- 
ture honey fruit cakes and honey cookies, 
Lebkuchen, and other holiday 
goods for their trade. 


honey 


Suggest to your candy shops that they 
include honey candies in the boxes and 
baskets they are packing for their Christ 
mas trade. 

Suggest to your drugstores that they 
feature jars of honey with their holiday 
gift suggestions. 

Two years ago in this department | 
gave you a honey fruit cake recipe, and 
suggested that this be made up in the 
May previous to the holidays. Honey fruit 
cakes improve with age, and if your baker is 
featuring honey goods for the holidays, I 
hope he will make up such combinations in 
time to properly age before selling. 

Now, may I suggest a few formulas 
that are based on the commercial confee 
tioners’ practices, and from a 
commercial confeetioner, with the hope 
that beekeepers will 
commercial candy makers in their loeali 
ties. Perhaps you ¢an 


secured 


pass them on to 


induce some of 
your local candy shops to include these 
honey their Ch _istmas 
boxes. It has been suggested, too, that 


candy pieces in 
bakeries which have a side line of candies 
for the holiday trade will find it a nice little 
pastime which is both pleasing and profit 
able, Beekeepers, it is up to you to induce 
your local merchants to feature candy that 
calls for honey as one of the ingredients. 
Nougats 

Real nougat always contains honey and 

almonds and pistachio nuts. 


Nougat Montelimart——1 vanilla bean, 1 pound 
liquid glucose pounds fine crushed sugar, % 
pint whites of eggs, 3 pounds blanched and 
slightly browned Valentia almonds, 1 pound 
blanched and dried pistachio nuts, 2 pounds ex 
tracted honey Place the sugar in a copper 
sugar boiler with % pint of water and let it 


dissolve with a little heat. Strain through a 
fine hair sieve or ‘‘Tammy’’ into a basin. Rins« 
the sugar boiler, return the syrup to it, and i: 
due course boil it with the vanilla bean up to 
280 by the sugar thermometer. Place the 


honey and glucose in a copper egg howl ind 
stand them over the steam bath as described 
and gradually melt them, stirring gently with 
a thin wide spatula. When quite hot and every 
trace of honey crystals gone, beat the whites 
into a very solid whip, and at once stir then 
into the hot honey and glucose, and, stirring all 
the time, dry the mixture over the bath, The 
length of time needed for this operation will 
depend upon the heat of the steam bath and 
the amount of moisture in both honey and 
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whites. Nothing short of actual experience will 
te the workman when the right stage is 
reached. It will probably be an hour, maybe 
longer. At the proper stage, boil up the dis- 
solved sugar with the vanilla bean to 280 re 
move the bean, and pour the hot sugar in a 
th stream on the mixture, stirring all the 
tin For this you will need assistance, either 
for pouring or stirring. Continue reducing ove! 
the bath with constant stirring until the batch 
s sufficiently dried. Test it by taking out a 
small piece, dipping it into a pan of cold wa 
ter, and judge of its consistency and non 
stickines When the right reduction is reach 
ed, carefully and thoroughly stir in the nuts 
blend carefully and pour into the prepared 


frames 1% inches to 2 inches thick, spread 
quite level, cover with wafer paper, set on the 
top board with the necessary weights, and 
eave for twelve hours before cutting into % 


pound, %-pound and 1-pound bars. With the 
bjiect of saving time, it is the practice of 
some confectioners to boil the sugar up to 200 
legrees or even 300 degrees, and add it with 
out reducing or drying the honey meringue so 
much, but this does not give so fine a color or 
eave the mass so cheesy in character 

Nougat for Centers—3 pounds finely crushed 
sugar, 1 pound liquid 2! pound 
blanched, filleted and dried Valentia almonds 
; pound blanched, filleted and dried pistachio 
nut 1 vanilla bean, 2 pounds strained honey 


giucose, 


nt whites of eggs. Make this nougat ex 
act as the Montelimart, but spread thinner 
as n tructed 

Honey Chocolates--5 pound ugal 2: 


ds of honey, 1% pints water. Cook to 240 
Pour on a dampened slab. When lukewarm pour 
the batch 2 pounds of ground pecar ther 
cream it in the usual way. Melt the 
idding ™% glass of imple syrup. Run int 
starch prints the shape of patties. Dip in sweet 
hocolate 
Honey Caramels 4 pound trained hone 
2 pounds sugar, 6 pounds corn syrup, 2 gallon 
of cream. Cook to 242° or a medium ball, then 
la back with a quart of cream and again 
cook to 242°. When th point ig reach 
ed dd another quart of cream, then bring up 
good stiff ball or 248 over a low fire 
Pour out on slab, and when cold, cut. Nut 
meats and fruit can be added to this piece if 


} ed 


cream 





Honey Candies for Housewives to Make 
and Pack in Holiday Boxes 


Beekeepers in addition to interesting 


their loeal eonfectioners, bakers and 
other retail merchants to feature honey 
in their holiday suggestions, should it 


terest their wives. mothers, sisters, and 
sweethearts in giving honey combinations 
for Christmas. 

I know many of our’ beekeeping 
“women-folks” have no idea that the love 
liest and most delicious candies are mad 
with honey. The secret of the richness of 
that flavory candy piece is honey and | 
do hope many of our Gleanings readers 
will get the ladies to make up honey can 
dies for this Christmas. 

For those of you who send little remem 
with thei 


school teachers try sending a box of hon 


brances your children for 


ey goodies this year. Pack up a box filled 
with a few honey candy pieces, two or 


three honey-nut-date bars gaily wrapped 


in colored Cellophane, perhaps a small jar 
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of some honey preserve, and of course a 
two-ounce sample jar of honey festively 
tied with Christmas ribbons and a bit of 
holly in the ribbon bow. 

It is this type of gift that appeals to the 
teacher for it IS unusual—she gets plenty 
of handkerchiefs, stationery, perfume and 
hosiery—these are the ordinary selection. 

You have the honey-nut-date bar re 
cipe—it has 
number of 


appeared in Gleanings a 


times. Make them up right 
away so they can age two or three weeks 
before being 


The honey 


iven 


fruit cake recipe was in 
cluded about two years ago in this see 
tion. But unless you have this made, it 
will be too late to make now, for that 
combination must age. There are several 
less fruity ones, however, that can be 
made at even this late a date. 

Now fon 
the many 


candies—-there is no end to 


honey candies one can make 
at home. I have always found women par 
ticularly fond of the honeyed orange and 
honeyed grapefruit strips. Both of these 
fruit strips may be made up several weeks 
before being coated with chocolate 

Honeyed Orange Strips -Cut the rind of three 
oranges in strip should be about 1% cups of 
rind) Boil in salt water (about 1 teaspoon 
salt to cup of water until soft 
half an hour: Drain, rinse in cold water and 
let simmer very slowly in 1 cup of honey for 





about one 


about 45 minutes Lay out each strip on waxed 
paper and let stand for two days before coating 
with dipping chocolate. These fruit strips when 
coated look like green bear except, of course 
they are brown or black colored. When one 
bites into them, there rea itisfaction in 
the deliciou flavor of the ell ke center 
Honeyed Grapefruit Strips Rind of two 
grapefruits cut in strips about % of an inch 
wide and 1! nehe ong. Four cuy of wate 
ind 4 teaspoor alt A] grapefruit to boil 
n salt water for O minute Drair nd rinse 
\dd 2 cups of hot water and ther et boil 10 
minute Strain and rinse n cold water and 
lrain again. Mix 2 cuy of honey with 1 table 
poonful lemon juice nd % teaspor cinna 
mon, 2 teaspoons vinegar. Pour over grapefruit 
tr p and let mime for about ! he ul Let 


grapefruit stand over night and then carefully 


pick out strips, lay on waxed paper and afte 
12 to 24 hours of drying. coat them with me 
dium bitter or milk dipping chocolate 

Honey Fudge-——2 cups sugar, 1 square checo 
late (cut fine), % teaspoon salt, 1 cup evapo 
rated milk or cream, 1 cup nuts, % cup honey 


butter size of walnut soil sugar, chocolate 
alt and milk 5 minutes. Add honey and cook 
to the soft ball stage (235° F.) Add butter 
Cool. Beat until creamy. Add nuts, pour or 


buttered pan, and when hard cut in square 

Good fudge should be of very smooth texture 
not in the least granular, and soft enough to 
cut into even pieces without breaking. The use 
of honey in fudge is advisable because it gives 
the fudge a smoother texture and will aid in 
keeping it moist. The temperature at which 


fudge is beaten is a very important factor 
Large sugar crystals will form and the fudge 


become grainy if stirred while hot. Alway 
allow to cool—then the crystals will be small 
and the fudge creamy 

Honey Popcorn Balls--Don't forget to make 


Continued on page & 
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Sell and Buy Here 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements 
erences required from new advertisers not known to us. 
sertion. Copy should be in the 


MM nT MMT 
HONEY FOR SAL 
sceesssaenessenpsnesesnennieinnnetsnsetesnenneenereseenennenensenetee som 


We do not guarantee the reliability of hon 
ey sellers, although we require strict references 
from them.’’—-From Our Guarantee and Adver 
tising Conditions. 

STURDEVANT clover honey, St. Paul, Nebr. 
60-lb. 


CHOICE clover honey in new cans. 


W. H. Mays, Goshen, Ind. 
WHITE clover comb honey, 
rier. W. L. Ritter, Genoa, ILI. 
FOR SALE—Clover comb and extracted. F 
W. Lesser, Fayetteville, N. 


S cases to car 


FOR SALE-—Extracted and comb honey. M 
W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 

NEW crop clover extracted honey in 60-Ilb. 
cans. Jas. T, Lane, Hudson, Mich 

CLOVER HONEY—Comb and extracted. Dr. 
E. Kohn & Son, Grover Hili, Ohio. 

CHOICE clover honey, in 5-lb. pails, 60-Ib 


Kendaia, N. Y. 


amber honey 
Klaty, 


cans. C. J. Baldridge, 
FOR SALE 
and goldenrod 


from clover 
Mich 


Light 


Lewis Carsonville 


HONEY FOR SALE, any kind, any quantity. 
The John G. Paton Co., 217 Broadway, New 
York City. 

FINE white clover extracted honey in five 


pound pails and 60's. Scott's Honey Farm, La 
Grange, Ind 

FOR SALE White clover honey in 60-lb 
cans. None finer. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. F 
Moore, Tiffin, Ohio 

FOR SALE Extra choice white clover hon 
ey, case or carload. Also amber. David Run 
ning, Filion, Mich. 

NEW YORK state light honey of fine quality, 
10c lb. in 60-lb. cans. Sample, 15¢c. H. J 


Avery, Katonah, N. Y. 
OHIO’S finest comb and extracted white clo 





ver honey. Prices on request. Sample, 15c. Geo 
Morrison, Mandale, Ohio 

HONEY FOR SALE—-All grades, any quan 
tity. H. & S. Honey & Wax Company, Inc., 265 
Greenwich St., New York City. 
~ DELICIOUS light sweet clover, 60-lb., lle 
2 cans, 10c per Ib.; 10-lb. pails, $1.50; 5 Ibs 
85c. Arthur Thayer, Superior, Nebr. 

HONEY FOR SALE-——White and light am 
ber in 60-lb., 10-lb. and 5-lb. tins. Write for 
prices. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, III. 

NEW crop white clover extracted and 
chunk comb honey. Write for prices and sam 
ples. Kalona Honey Co., Kalona, lowa 

NEW crop white clover, all produced on 
bright yellow combs. New cans. Sample, 15« 
W. B. Crane, McComb, Ohio 

WE still have some white clover comb and 
extracted honey, also buckwheat comb honey 
for sale. H. E. Crowther, Jefferson, Ohio. 

HONEY—Fine quality New York State white 
clover extracted in 60-Ib. cans. Low prices 
for quick sales. J. G. Burtis, Marietta, N. Y 





and 


will be admitted to these columns. Ref- 
Rate—7 cents per counted word each in 


15th of month preceding. 


PUMA LALLA TMTTNUAHLAALA HU Uf 
CHOICE extracted clover honey by case or 

carload. W. 8. Wiggins, Muir, Michigan. 
WATER white clover honey, heavy body, 


clear as crystal, 10c pound. Woodland Apiaries, 
Hewell, Mich. 


NEW crop extracted honey in 60-lb. cans If 
you want the best, write for prices. D. R. Town 
send, Northstar, Mich. 


new cans 
Utendor 


EXTRA white clover granulated, 
and cases, 8%ec pound. Sample, 15c 
fer's Apiaries, Gaylord, Minn 

THREE TONS buckwheat honey in 5-lb 
pails, 7¥%ec per lb.; 5 lbs., third zone, $1.00 
Homer Van Candor, N. Y. 


~ FOR SALE—Buckwheat honey 


Scoy, 


in 60-lb. tins 


and 160-lb. kegs; also clover honey in all sizes 
glass and tin. F. M. Babcock, Fredonia, N. Y 

FOR SALE No. 1 clover comb, $4.50 per 
case; No. 2, clover and dark comb, $3.00 per 
ease of 24 sections. H. G. Quirin, Bellevue 
Ohio. 

FOR SALE—Fine quality Michigan white 
honey in new 60-lb. cans. One case or a car- 
load. Sample, 10c. Floyd Markham, Ypsilanti 
Mich, 

CHOICE Michigan white clover honey in 60 
lb. cans, 10c¢ per Ib. Contains no sweet clover 
honey. Sample, 15c. T. L. Russick, Merritt 
Mich 

MICHIGAN white clover extracted honey, 
extra fine quality in 60-lb. cans, two to the 
case. Case or carload. Leland Farnsworth, Da 
vison, Mich 

FINE quality clover and buckwheat honey 
packed in 5-lb. pails. Clover, $8.50 per dozen 
buckwheat, $7.50. Wendell Botsford, Horse 
heads, N. Y. 

FOR SALE \-1 diamond clear clover ex: 
tracted honey, 1929 crop. Case or car lots, 9c 
per pound. New cans and cases. Virgil Weaver 
Moville, Iowa. 

FOR SALE—Clover extracted honey in 60 
Ib. cans 2-cans to case, 9%ec f. o. b. Grand 
ville, Mich. Also white comb honey. Jay Cowing, 
Jenison, Mich. 

HONEY FOR SALE in 60-lb. tins. White 
clover at 12c lb.; white orange at 14c lb.; extra 

A. sage at lic lb. Hoffman & Hauck, Inc 
Ozone Park, N. Y 

WHITE clover honey, $12.00 per case: 2 
60-lb. cans per case. Buckwheat, $9.00 per 
case. 1-lb. sample, 25c. No stamps. F. W. Sum 


merfield, Grand Rapids, Ohio. 


RASPBERRY and clover extracted honey in 


60-lb. cans, 12c¢ Ib.; 12 5-Ib. pails, $9.60. Fancy 
white comb, $5.25 per case. L. Carter, 336 
M 8St., S. W., Washington, D. CO. 

EXTRA FANCY raspberry-basswood white 
comb, $5.00; fancy, $4.50: No. 1, $4.00: No 
2, $3.50; No. 38, $3.00 case. Extracted, 10c in 
60-lb. cans. J. J. Holt Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

CLOVER or buckwheat honey in new cans 


cases. Guaranteed always right. Write for 
and prices, stating quantity wanted 


Rulison, R. D. 1, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


samples 


Earl 
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SALE 
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DEMUTH’S clover honey in new 60's 
or prices. DeMuth & Son, Pembroke, N. 


FOR SALE—Clover honey in new 





rices on request. Roy Littlefield, Exira, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Finest quality white clover 
mey, $10.50 a cass Martin Carsmoe, Ruth 
en, lowa. 

FOR SALE—wWhite clover extracted honey 
so amber in 60-lb. cans. Mrs. Alice Burrows, 
Oran, N. Y 

FOR SALE—Straight white clover comb 
so extracted. Sample, 20c, to apply on firs 
rder. C. Holm, Genoa, III. 

FOR SALE—Best quality chunk honey in 
iny size container, also in shallow frames 
rank Bornhoffer, Tobasco, Ohio 


WISCONSIN NO. 1 white clover comb honey, 


IN 


-Best white clover honey. Edw. 


Write 
zy 


sixties. 


t 


n 


$4.00 per case; fancy $4.50 R cases to car 
er. J. MeGinnity, Edgerton, Wis 
FOR SALE—Fancy white clover honey i 
60-lb. cans, 9e per Ib chunk in 5-lb. pail 
$8.50 per doz. Jos. H. Hoehn, Ottoville. Ohio 
FINEST quality white clover extracted 


120 
Five case 
Arthur Thayer & Sons 


case or carload, $10.50 per case 
r more, $10.00 
Freeland, Mich 


case 


FOR SALE—Finest quality white clover hon 
vy in 60-lb. cans, at lle per pound: buckwheat 
it 9c; No. 2 clover comb. $3.60 per Case ; 
ises to carrier, f. o. b. W ( Long, Millville 
*” 

NEW CROP SHALLOW FRAME COMB 
[ONEY, also section honey, nice white stock 
ecurely packed, available for hipment now 
Colorado Honey Producers’ Association, Den 
ver, Colo 

NEW YORK State comb and extracted hon 
ey, buckwheat and clover, any quantity, all 
ze packages. Five-pound pails ou pecialty 

I. Root Co., of Syracuse, 124 Williams St 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—-Well ripened white sweet elo 
ver honey. Don’t let your customers be without 
oney. The stock we furnis} wjll please them 
Write today for pric« Colorado Honey Pro 
lucers’ Association, Denver, Colo 
EXTRA heavy fancy white comb, $5.50 case 


hite, $5.00 No 1 vhite $4 50 No 2 
hite, amber, or No. 1 buckwheat, $3.50: fane. 
ickwheat, $4.00; packed in carriers of 6 ea 
ich. Clover or basswood extracted. 10¢ in 60 
b. cans. ©. B. Howard, Geneva, N. Y 

RASPBERRY HONEY—Left with the bes 
ntil thoroughly ripened. It is thick. rich and 
delicious. In 60-lb. ean 12%ec a Ib in 10 
lb. cans, postpaid, $2.50 a can. Sample by mail 
20¢, which may be applied on purchase of 
honey in 60-lb. cans. Elmer Hutchinson & Son 
Lake City, Mich 

COMB and extracted honey, chunk hones 


Special combination sale 


package 
0. 8 


’ 


xtracted honey in 10 sizes of glass, 21 5. 10 
nd 60-lb. tins. Livest labels in U. S. or plain 


case free with $25.00 


nd $50.00 orders. Write for free samples 
ices and illustrated circular showing our 
Griswold Honey Co.; Madison, Ohio 


A 


TOWNSEND QUALITY clover extracted 

ney. New crop now ready for the market. Left 
pon the hives clear through the season. mak 
ng it rip rich and fine-flavored. It doesn't 
ost much more to buy REAL honey, the kind 
our customers will ask for more ‘‘just like the 
ist.’’ Let us quote you on your need We 
holesale in case lots and job in carload lot 
everal carloads for sale from our 21 bee-vyard 
Write us your needs and it will be a pleasures 
rus to tell you just what we can furnish th 


honey for 
ONS, Northstar 


Address FE. D 
Michigan 


TOWNSEND & 
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HONEY 


it in any 


FOR 
amount 


EVERY PURPOSE. 
light amber and 


We have 
white clover 


basswood, sweet clover, buckwheat. Write us 

what you need and ask for prices. A. Ll. Root 

Co. of Chicago, 224-230 W. Huron St., Chi 

cago, Ill 

HUNUAAEEDONDOAUEADAAUELAN LAU EAAGAAMUOMEN ELE \ VUADUTVOMUNUAUEEE EN 

HONEY AND WAX WANTED 

avevnvvccenccenenenansncenenccocconennne svovvcvcconnccennnnsnnnsncccccecnennneneneneecccoeeeonsenssneen vescenoenn 
BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE All our hon 

ey-producing friends should take note of the 


ind Advertis 
Bee Culture 
any ioney buyer's 
advise all beekeep 
on ©. O. D. term 

thoroughly estal 
eller.’ 


following from the Guarantes 
ing Conditions’ of 
“We will not guarantee 
financial ind 
ers to sell cash only o1 
except when the buyer ha 
lished his credit with the 
WANTED 
Kdw. Klein, 
WANTED 


Gleaning in 


responsibility 


for 


Dark and capping-melter honey. 


Gurnee, Ill 


White clover comb and extract 


| ed. E. W. Peirce Co., 345 Cliffwood Ave., Zanes 
ville, Ohio. i 
| WANTED—Honey, light, good quality. Send 
; sample and best price J Wolosevich, 2728 
Archer Ave., Chicago 
| WANTED—White honey extracted and buck 
} wheat. Submit sample ind quotation Roscoe 
I’. Wixson, Dundee, N 
| WANTED—Carlot of honey State quan 
| tity, shipping point. and price. Mail sample 
Hamilton, Wallace & Bryant, Los Angeles, Cal 
BEESWAX WANTED Will accept ship 


ments of beeswax at egular market price in 
exchange for bee upplic T) 1. I. Root Co 
Medina, Ohio 

WANTED \ u r lt quar of white 
honey in 60-lb. ear Mail in and quote 
lowest cash price for vine I S. Bulkley, Bir 
mingham, Mich 

WANTED-—Honey, either comb or extracted 
Write us if you have surplus honey to sell. We 
can use any quantity. Sioux Hone (Association 


City Iowa 





Sioux 

HONEY PRODUCERS -Tell 1 vhat you 
have to offer i hone Kither comb honey or 
extracted in 60-Ib, t State int quality 
ind lowest price ( ] Schobert & Co 407 
Broadway Kan City Mo 

HONEY WANTED Botl extracted and 
comb. Mail imple extracted, Deserit comb 

‘ ection grade and h packed Always 
mention quantity Hoffma & Hauck Division 
646 Dean St trooklywn, Ne York 

WANTED——-Shipment f old comb and cap 
ping for rendering. We 1 tl highest cash 
and trade price chargit but ¢ a pound for 
wax rendered. The Fred W Muth Co Pearl 
end Walnut St Cincinnati. Ohio 
" , 

FOR SALE 

povounvevncesvennevvusevonsnevnsesvenvanesveneeooe aueaneneonncnnnveenne 

MAKE queen introductior SURE One 
SAFIN cage by mail, 25¢ five for $1.00. Allen 
Latham, Norwichtown, Conn 

BEST quality bee upplie ittractive 
price prompt shipment. Illustrated catalog on 
request. We buy beeswax at all time and re 
mit promptly. The Colorado Hone Producer 
Association, Denver. Colo 

FOR SALE Fine quality queen- mailing 
cage Root quality bee upplie both comb 
and extracted honey Orders filled promptly 
Write us or drive over on M 53. fiftv mile 
north of Detroit Hamilton Bee Supply Co 
Almont, Mich. 

METAL EYELETS in your frame will stop 


the WIRE SAG which is responsible for most 
SAGGED COMBS METAT EYELETS per 
1000, 60¢. Handy tool for nserting eyelets 
25e¢; postage, 3c« per 106 Superior Hone Co 


Ogden, Utah 
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SPECIAL SALE of comb-honey cartons at 
$7.50 per 1000, with window or plain. Ask 
for sample. A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


SHIPPING CAGES of sugar pine cut ready 
to nail. Cheaper than ever. Sample 2-lb. cage, 
post-paid, 15c. E. P. Stiles, P. O. Box 422, 
Houston, Tex. 

PRINTING—wWe specialize in 
terheads and envelopes for farmers 
keepers. Send for samples. Groveport 
Co., Groveport, Ohio 

WILL sell at $95 
share, 26 shares First 
A. I. Root Co. One 
share certificates. A. W. 
St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 


SPECIAL DECEMBER 


printing let- 
and bee- 
Printing 


and accrued 
Preferred 
six-share 

Smith, 


interest per 
stock of The 
and two ten- 
822 E. Haley 


SALE—White pine 


No. 1 quality Hoffman frames, $3.95 per 100; 
10-frame standard dovetailed hive-bodies with 
Hoffman frames, $1.00 each; 10-frame rever 


sible bottoms, 29c each; inner covers, 15c each 
Send for free catalog and price list today 
Schmidt Bee Supply Co., Rt. 2, North St. Paul, 
Minn. 

MT 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


seen 








WHOLE colonies 


sale in these 


of bees, if advertised for 
columns, must either be guaran 


teed free from disease, or, if not so guaran 
teed, the exact condition of the bees and the 
conditions of sale must be clearly stated in 
the advertisement; or it will be satisfactory 


if the advertiser wiil agree to furnish a certifi- 
cate of health from some authorized bee in 


spector at time of sale 

QUEENS and package bees. ‘‘Yancey Hus 
tlers."" Caney Valley Apiaries, Bay City, Tex 

FIFTY-FOUR 60-lb. cans in cases at 25¢ 
each, Lewis Konces, 57 Battery St., North Ab 
ington, Mass. 

FOR SALE—Entire bee equipment in one of 
the best locations in U. S. Particulars. Mary E 
Houx, E. Gr. Forks, Minn 

FOR SALE—65 colonies bees, guaranteed 
disease free, excellent condition Mrs. C. 8 


Chadwick, Mich., Rt. 6 

~ NOTICE—Please do not send me any more 
orders for queen bees as I will not be shipping 
any more this Robt. B. Spicer, Whar 
ton, N. J. 


FOR SALE 


Jackson, 


season 


TWIN-DEL QUALITY QUEENS 
and ROOT QUALITY BEEKEEPERS’ SUP 
PLIES. Prompt service. W. G. Lauver, Middle 
town, Pa 


PURE ITALIAN BEES Untested queens, 
$1.00; tested queens, $1.50. Will replace any 
queen that does not please you. Satisfaction 
given, J. Allen, Catherine, Ala 


TESTED QUEENS for the WINTER months. 


Queens for sale any time, sent anywhere, $1.00 
each. Send the order, get the queen, save the 
colony. D. W. Howell, Shellman, Georgia 
HARRISON'S GOLDEN BEES. We = ship 
packages, nucleus, colonies and queens Get 
our reduced price for 1930 before you buy 
Harrison Apiaries, Route 1, Honoraville, Ala 
GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS—Producing 
large beautiful bees, solid yellow to tip. Ask 
for our special discount price list for spring 
delivery. Dr. White Bee Company, Sandia, Tex 
FOR SALE-——A modern queen-rearing outfit 


in the heart of Alabama's queen-rearing sec 
tion. 200 colonies of bees, 70 acres of land, good 
house. For particulars write M, Honoraville 
Ala. ae a a soe 

SUNNYLAND BEES AND QUEENS—April 
and May delivery, packages, nucleus and 
queens. We solicit your patronage on the mer 
its of quality, service and price. Crenshaw 
County Apiaries, Rutledge, Ala 
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PACKAGE BEES—Special price for 1930. 
Price list free. The Crowville Apiaries, J. 
Scott, Prop., Winnsboro, La., Rt. 1. 

HUBBARD’S BEES AND QUEENS. Inter 
esting prices for 1930. Let us quote you. Hub 
bard Apiaries, Box 134, Luverne, Ala. 


TWO THOUSAND two and three pound 
packages of young, pure three-banded Italian 
bees and queens for shipment April and May 
1930. Write for prices. W. D. Achord, Fitz 
patrick, Ala. 

GOLDEN Italian queens. Bees very gentle, 
6, $5.00; 12, $10.00; 100, $75.00. Package 
bees in season, 20 per cent to book your order 
for spring delivery. J. F. Rogers, Greenville 
R. F. D. No. 3, Ala. 


FOR SALE—600 colonies bees with extract 
ing equipment, fully equipped, located in the 
heart of the sweet clover belt of North Dakota 
Guaranteed no disease. Reason for selling, other 
interests. Write F. S., care Gleanings, Medina 
Ohio. 


A SAVING ON BEES of about $20.00 if 
you are buying as many as 50 packages. A sav 
ing on 5. Pure Italian bees, state certificate, ar 
rival guaranteed. Bees and queens. Write for 
particulars and prices. Dr. Stiles, P. O. Box 


422. Houston, Tex. 

SELLING 150 colonies of clean Italians 
guaranteed free from disease, that made over 
16 tons of honey this year. Crop will bring 
over $4,000 net from containers. House, honey 
house, city lots, with electricity, city water 
Splendid wholesale honey route, close to Seat 


tle and Tacoma. All very reasonably priced 
Full particulars from owner. Sherman Whitney 
Puyallup, Wash. 


FOR SALE—In sunny California, 160-acré 
ranch, 90 colonies of bees guaranteed free from 
disease, worlds of equipment, new extracting 
house, no crop failures. All implements go with 
ranch, 5-room house furnished. Just move in 
and go to work. All for $3500.00, $2500.00 
cash, balance easy payments. Am selling on ac 


count of my having to take charge of my fa 
ther’s ranch in Iowa. J. B. Hohmann, Stony 
Ford, Calif. 

PACKAGE BEES FOR 1930—Light “uree 


banded bees on a standard Root frame of honey 
and brood. Natural feed for bees en route, easy 
to transfer. We guarantee: full weight, ship on 
date agreed: good health certificate of inspec 
tion; safe delivery. Our bees took first prize in 
our county fair of Oct. 1. Three-lb. pkg. on a 
frame of brood and honey with select young 
queen, $3.75 each. Queens are introduced, if 
wanted; 10 pkgs. or more, $3.50 each. A 5-Ib 


pkg. with 2 frames and tested queen, $5.50 
each. 15% down to book order. The Liberty 
Apiary. C. A. Mayeux, Prop., Hamburg, La. 





Sueennenenennniiant aeenit 


HELP WANTED 





HELP WANTED—FExperienced, temperate 
reliable and honest men of good habits for our 
package bees and queen business for season 
of 1930. Must be sober, trustworthy and indus 
trious. Write fully in first letter, giving quali 
fications, experience and wages expected. York 
Bee Company, Jesup, Georgia. 


WANTED—Experienced beekeeper to take 
charge on share basis, or buy interest in 200 
colonies Italian bees in good alfalfa and sweet 
clover district. Ample equipment for increase and 
operation. Living and outdoor recreational con 
ditions good. Opportunity for right man. State 
qualifications. Bray Apiaries, Big Timber, Mont 
waannnnnenynunyennzzeversnncuenggnannnsinenitt TL 1 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


! MT 





YOUNG man, some experience, desires spring 
season position in South in package-bee queen 
rearing establishment. Milton Benner, Decatur 
Mich. 
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BETTER DAYS FOR MEANDAB. 
Well, folks, we are on the road to wealth 
Mister Pritchard, Ab and me, 
Mel never has hi-hatted us— 
That's why we took him in, you see 
The name we gave this enterprise, 
The Bumble-bee Supply concern, 
And we will sure get rich from it 
Yes, take in cash on every turn. 
No more we'll cross the honeybee 
With lightning-bug nor yellow-jacket, 
Nor have no more skunk Bar-B-Q’s 
For that caused one gosh-awful racket. 
Nor look each day all summer long, 
For honeybees in high oak trees, 
But kick each bunch of grass we find 
And listen for the bumble-bees. 

And with our wives we'll sit in church 
Each Sunday morn from ten till noon; 
And then each night throughout the week 
We'll make it hot for skunk and coon. 
And when the ground is white with snow 

And the night too bad or chilly, 

We'll sit around the fire and toast our shins 
And forget about Flo dear and Billy. 
Covington, Ind Chas. Zick. 

I do hope so, Mr. Zick, but it ain’t 
lookin as rosy as when you writ the above 
beautiful lines 


* * 
Me and Ab are both in the lumber yard 
again. That’s 
wheres else. 


where we are and no 
That’s enough for this time 
OLD DRONE. 

P. S.—Mel Pritchaid never 


just 


and more too. 


came away 
from nobody’s house quicker than he 
came out of mine where he went to ex 


plain the new 
green 
partners. 


3umblebee Supply Co. for 
houses to my and Ab’s life 
He too, he’s worked with 
hybrid bees when it’s cold and the honey 
flow shut off sudden, and hornets aint 
and he’s killed lots of rat- 
workin at 
But he aint said much to me or 
Ab about his visit explainin our new com- 
mon enterprize. I suppose he’s afraid he 


lovin 


says, 


nothin to him, 


tle snakes queen rearin in 


Alabamy. 


will hurt my and Ab’s domestick feelins. 
Or perhaps he aint recovered. He just 
shakes his head when we ask him for a 


full report and sort of stands kickin the 
toe of his shoe into the ground. He looks 
a lot older too. He did tell as how every 
thin was orful quiet and cam and perhaps 


a little too cam till he got down to the 
(Continued on page 806.) 
SU eC | TOVOOTELTUUELLA GET EOE 
WAX, new and safe method, in frame or out, 
also well drained cappings, damaged honey in 
frame or out, foul or not. Circular. Geo. Pratt 
2235 Penn Ave., Topeka, Kans 








BEE OULTURE 
FOOD DEPARTMENT 


(Continued from page 801.) 
popcorn balls for the children 


805 


honey 


See that 
there are plenty of these to distribute to poorer 


children coming to the community Christmas 
tree for their share of Santa Claus’ sack. Hon- 
ey can be heated up to about 245° F. without 
being greatly changed in color or flavor. If it 
is heated carefully most of the water is ex 
pelled. The honey then becomes hard on cool 
ing and can be used for making popcorn balls. 
Dip the popped corn into the hot honey, shape 
into balls and cool. Wrap them in waxed paper 
or colored Cellophane papers 

The gifts you send at Christmas indi- 
cate more than goodwill if they are honey- 
made. 

Merry Christmas to our beekeepers and 
their families! 








went Ce 
EFFECTIVE HONEY PROPAGANDA 
(Continued from page 775.) 


are in the mood to buy honey, and many 
a beekeeper finds in these ex-farmer 
folks his best and most generous market 
at farmers’ meetings. 

Producing good honey requires skill 
and resourcefulness. It requires skill, en- 
ergy and resourcefulness to sell the hon- 
ey crop at profitable prices. But it can be 
done. For most beekeepers the local mar- 
ket, properly cultivated, will consume 
more honey than they produce. But they 
ean not get this market coming their 
way without going out with their busi- 
ness lamps trimmed and burning. The best 
season to sell is winter because, in typi- 
cal American communities, that is the 
season of most community activ: ies, the 
time of year when crowds are biggest and 
most frequent. 

Chrisney, Indiana. 

SUL Wi 

GLEANED BY ASKING 
799.) 
this is evi 
If no such 
the colony is prob 
ably queenless, or has been weakened by 
some other cause. If American foul brood 
is present the combs should be destroyed, 
for if the hive is left as it is, the other 
would this 
and thus carry the 
healthy colonies. To avoid this, 
cold day when the bees can not fly, then 
take out the entire set of combs with as 
little disturbance as possible and dump 
hot fire where they will be 
burned. The hives may be 
and put away for fur- 





(Continued from page 
into the cell and withdrawn, 
dence of American foul brood. 
symptoms are found, 


colonies rob one 


during the 
to 
choose a 


winter disease 


them onto a 
completely 

carefully 
ther use. 


cleaned 


Wesnvndunnensasuusnnsvcgnnnvesviqueensvsnuunnnnnancaiaegnsuiiiis mn 

WANTED—tTo buy 
ment in the Dakotas. 
Colo 


VOUT ET 
or lease bees 


and equip 
Wesley 


Foster, Boulder, 
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/ Please Remember 


l 


when. planning for 
next~ season, that 
“Room Queens and 
“Bees will help to in- 
credse» your honey 
profits. “Prices to be 


= 
/ 
/ 
/ 
/ announced later. 
/ 


AALS 


The A. 1. Root Company 
Medina, Ohio 


a 2 a 2 NN | ON OO 
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BEE CULTURE 
SOUR HONEY DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 805.) 
point of explainin the important matte: 
as to how nesessary it was to protect the 
bumblebees from skunks for next sum 
mer’s orders and so how orful nesessary 
it was for me and Ab to have time to 
trap and eatch all the skunks possible this 
fall. Mel says he left right soon quick 
after statin this proposishun just as rea 
sonable and econvinein as he could, for 
the argament he was goin to make for it 
was taken up to oncet by the others pres- 
ent. Not a word at home has been said to 
me and Ab about Mel’s visit. Just that 
orful quiet and camness all the time. Of 
course me and Ab don’t say nothin. It was 
Mel that was to put the Bumblebee Sup 
ply Co. up satisfactory and pleasin to all 
concerned. Me and Ab now doubt if he 
did. He didn’t claim so after his business 
visit to my house or tell us to get our 
traps out and begin the company’s busi 


December, 1929 


ness to oneet by dessimatin the local 
skunks, and it was the night of the day 
of his efforts at my house as our lovin 
wives told us so we understood plain how 
we would begin in the lumber yard the 
Monday of Thanksgivin week. And here 


(Continued on page 807.) 








QUALITY -. PRICE 


These are the two main factors in any purchase. We give you both. 


We are located so that our operating expenses are ata minimum. 


BABY BEES 
YOUNG ITALIAN QUEENS 


Book your orders early. No deposit required. 


BEE SUPPLIES 


Accurately made of the best material. Here are some of our prices: 
Complete one-story 10-frame hives (new) .. .$1.65 each 


Ten-frame hive bodies, with frames........ 
Ten-frame shallow extracting supers........ 
Hoffman frames ........... 
Shallow frames ........... 


.95 each 
.60 each 


‘sib deeandwes $3.75 per 100 
pale aie’ ental 2.80 per 100 


Write for prices on anything you want. 


The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. 
Telegraph Office and Shipping Point, Mayhew, Miss. 
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SOUR HONEY DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 806.) 
we are, Christmas comin on, both of us 


pilin lumber again, me at Roots and Ab 
at the bendin works and Mel makin 
smokers and doubt now cloudin all over 
where the Bumblebee Supply Company is 
really at and arrangements for breedin 
new strains next summer the uncom- 
pletest in years. I just can’t write no 
more, and I aint shoutin Merry Christmas 
to hurt my throat aint, to 
nobody, and Ab’s so awful blue and it’s 
goin to be a cold winter everywheres in- 
cluding lumber piles and— O. D. 


GS IN 


bee 


none, so I 


* * = 

Crucer, Canal Zone, Panama, 
Dear Old Drone: 

In great silence have I been reading about 

your ups and downs, but the downs are getting 


(Continued on page 810.) 


Oct. 29, 1929. 





Write for, this 
















Grow Strawberries 


Send your name and address and we 
will send you absolutely FREE our new 
book about strawberries. 


Learn how you can grow your own Straw 
berries FREE — how you can grow them for 
market and make big money how Straw 
berries will help you pay for your home. One 
man made $1800 from a single acre. Another 

$627 from % acre. Hundreds make $500 
to $1260 per acre right along, ard thousands 
are growing their own. 


Strawberries are the most delicious fruit that 
grows. No home or farm is complete without 
them. Get this book and learn all about Kel 
logg’s wonderful heavy-producins Thorobred 
Pedigree Plants that have startled the Straw- 
(86) berry world. The 

7 book tells how to 


i grow them. 


a iif} 
2. —_———— {| 
- \ \ 


Just 
name and address 


[Kello re) S | | on a Post Card— 


write your 


| nothing else- and 

Bi | mail it to us— 

we'll know what 

it’s for and will 

send you _ this 

new Free Book 

at once. Don't 

put it off—do 
it now. 








R. M. KELLOG CO., Box 2686-D 
THREE RIVERS, MICHIGAN 
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Get Running’s Bees 
And Get Honey—They Satisfy / 


PACKAGES and NUCLEI 
The kind WE use in our extensive Michi- 
gan Apiaries, where WE produce honey 

by the carload. 


ALL ITALIAN STOCK / 
Service guaranteed. Stock bred for hon- 
ey-getting and gentleness PRICES 
RIGHT. Let us name you prices on any 

quantity. / 
uo 


Address until January 1 


DAVID RUNNING, Filion, Mich. 


After Jan. 1, Sumterville, Ala. 
DFAS TATOO FOAL TOA AS 


mf Tl Sal TS Seo 








Cypress 
Bee 


Hives 
Free Catalog 


$8.95 


Gulf Coast Bee Company 


Houma, Louisiana 


QUEENS 


Booking Orders for 1930 





5 10-frame wood- 
covered hives - - - - 














MILLER’S OLD RELIABLE 3-BAND- 
ED ITALIANS «+ THEY SATISFY 
CIRCULAR FREE 


John G. Miller 


723 C St... - 





Corpus Christi, Texas 
ARE YOU 


SHORT OF . HONEY 


to take care of your customers? Our price 


and quality is right? 


A. W. YATES 


15 Chapman 8t. Hartford, Ct. 









from a Continental Distributor 


The 31 distributors of Continental Honey Cans are 
strategically located throughout the country. One, or 


GLEANINGS 





more, are convenient to you. 


Each Continental distributor carries a stock of 
Honey Cans — Cans that are tested at the factory for 


leaks . . . and that are shipped clean. 


Write, or wire, one of the distributors below for 
samples, prices, and complete information. 


These Distributors Are Ready to Serve You: 


The Brock Store 
Decatur, Ind. 

A. G. Woodman Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
The Carl F. Buck Co. 
Walla Walla, Wash. 
Mountain States Honey 


Prod. Ass'n 


Boise, Idaho 
The A. L. Boyden 


Company 
Los Angeles, Cal 


The A. L. Boyden 
Company of Seattle 
Seattle, Washington 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, INC. 
4622 West North Avenue, Chicago, III. 


JERSEY CITY 


"It’s Better Packed in 


WHEELING 


Lone Star Bee 
Supply Co. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Superior Honey Co, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Manhattan, Mont. 
Dadant & Sons 
Hamilton, Il. 
North Dakota Bee 
Supply Co. 
Moorhe id, Minn. 
G. B. Lewis Co. 
Watertown, Wis. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Sioux City, Ta. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Texarkana 


J. W. Reid 

Uvalde, Tex. 
Burrows Hdwe. Co. 
Beeville, Tex. 
Standard Lumber Co, 
Winona, Minn. 
Magill & Co. 

Fargo, N. Dak. 


Sioux Honev Ass’n 
Sioux City, la. 


The A. I. Root Company 


Medina, Ohio 


The A. I. Root Company 


of lowa 
Council Bluffs, lowa 


LOS ANGELES ST. 
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The A. I. Root Company 
of Te XAS 

San Antonio, Texas 

A. I. Root Company 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Chicago, Il 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

The Schultz Honey Co. 

Ripon, Wis. 

Fred W. Muth Co. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Colorado Honey 
Producers Ass'n 

Denver, Colorado 

M. H. Hunt & Son 


Lansing, Michigan 


LOUIS 


Tin” 


CINCINNATI 
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“You are within the Fourth Postal Zone of Lewis anywhere East of the Rocky Mountains” 





The New-~ 


REVELATION WRAPPER 


~.For Section Comb Honey 


@ The latest food wrapper is now avail- 
able for honey---the Lewis Revelation 
honey wrapper---now at 30 per cent 
lower price than the old style. 


@ It is made with a Cellophane front at- 
tached by automatic machines to Glass- 
ine. a very beautiful and attractive 
combination to intrigue buyers. 





@ Exclusive sale east of the Rockies, 
through Lewis, a sign the makers recog- 
nize Lewis service to honey producers. 


Revelation wrappers are much easier to handle and the Glassine is transparent enough 
so producer’s name, net weight or other requirements may be stamped on the section 
and show through. An attractive border runs all the way around on each outer edge 
and the pretty new color combination of blue and yellow was selected for beauty and 
visibility upon advice of housewives and high-class grocers. 


The wrapper is printed on the back, setting forth the values of honey and its storage 
care. Simple directions are included with each package and the new prices will be 
$4.40 per 500, or $1.10 per 100 for the 4% size; $5.75 per 500, and $1.30 per 100 for 
the 4x5 size. Postage extra. Shipping weight: 500, 4 lbs.; 100, 1 lb. Sample wrapper 
sent postpaid for 5¢ anywhere in the U. 8S. A. 


LEWIS BEEWARE 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED IN 1874 . ; 
Home Office and Works—Watertown, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 





BRANCHES: Albany, New York Lynchburg, Virdinia Texarkana, Arkansas Sioux City, lowa 
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: SOUR HONEY DEPARTMENT 
j (Continued from page 807.) 

to be more right along than the ups, and seeing 
that even trying to do better doesn’t seem to do 

ac ad e €es you any good, I’m coming to your aid. 
I have in mind that bee-whiskered man who 
but recently deprived you of your agency for 
‘*Salge’s Powerful’’ strain, and now is trying 
an Ueens to crowd you out of your department in Glean- 
ings. Those folks at Vincennes have, aside from 
cows with black switches and sun-burned chick 
ens, a whole ‘‘goat world’’ of their own. Smith 
should content himself with that and not try 


“4 ITALIAN BEES AND to get yours, too. Tell him that and more than 
that. Tell him to stay where he belongs in his 

QUEENS FOR 1930 wife’s kitchen smoking combs. Many times have 
j I been pondering over that kitchen affair of 
his. Now, of course, I see things plain. Jay 
— Rccaa Smith is reputed to be a smart man. Therefore, 

Tet us quote you special prices like aumeall he is just none too sure about 


i on any size order for spring deliv going to Heaven some day, and so made a 

















Heaven of his own. We all know that he has 

« ery. Our prices are right. We give bees. Now he tells us that he has a cow also 
a : 2 Do you see the point? Jay Smith lives on his 

| quality and service. Safe arrival milk and honey and so he can’t very well put 
: a . the kitchen to any better use than smoking 

and satisfaction guaranteed. We combs in it. Now, that’s all right, but how 


shall we explain his apparently great interest 
in that ‘‘I’m Alone,’’ seeing ‘‘as how’’ he 
even names his chickens after it? 
P. RUDOLPH 
Ask for special prices now and I don’t care what you say about Jay 
Smith. There aint anythin too strong to 
suit me since the time he stole the Salge 
Powerful agency from me. I don’t care 
whether he eats at all or not or whether 
York Bee Co. he’s alone or doubled up with colic, or 
; that Jersey cow is present kickin him. 
alee a Georgia Me and Ab hope they all pile onto him to 
oncet and worse. oO. D. 


ship bees all over the U. 8S. and 
Canada. 





join our long list of satisfied cus 


tomers. 
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+ THANKS =~ 


- We hereby extend to each and every customer who has patronized us in the past our 
sincere thanks and appreciation for business extended us. 

Ve are thankful for the opportunities that have been ours in serving you. In turn, we 
feel justified in asking your continued patronage on the merits of our service. 


SERVICE 


That's what we are here for; and when we offer you our products we wish to impress 
forcibly our intentions that our service in connection with your orders cover every detail 
of the transaction in a thoroughly business-like manner. 


“MAGNOLIA STATE” PURE ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


We again offer this strain which has become so popular (which took us over ten years 
to develop worthy of the name) and on which we were taxed to capacity to supply last 
season. Our output for 1930 will be about 30% greater than in 1929, when we did the 
largest business in our history 


PRICES AND TERMS 


2-lb. packages with Select Untested Queens—-1 to 10, $3.00 each; 11 to 25, $2.85 each; 26 
and up, $2.75 each. 3-lb. packages, add $1.00 each to above prices. QUEENS—Select Un 
tested, 1 to 10, $1.00; 11 to 50, 90c; 51 to 100, 75c each. 

_ We require no deposit te book your order, but full purchase price must be sent us 
prior to shipment. If Express Office different from Post Office, don’t fail to so state 


WE GUARANTEE 


Full weight in young bees plus excess to offset shrinkage and natural mortality en 
route. Pure mating of all queens, which are reared in our own queen-yards, young, fresh, 
and full of vigor. Freedom from disease, health certificate, safe arrival in good condition. 
Prompt replacement or refund if loss occurs. Claims must be sustained by agent's notation. 
1929 losses only six packages out of 2,000. No claims against express companies. 


The season's greetings we extend to all. 


JENSEN’S APIARIES - CRAWFORD, MISSISSIPPI 
DISS. SOS SSSI LIS LIST LI 


oe wet 
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Young girls 


are its prey / 


% HEALTH 
GREETINGS 
i929 
aie 
\y¥ 
Vaart? 
Yn? j 











Tuberculosis kills more girls from 15 to 20 
years old than any other disease. Use Christ- 
mas Seals—help save women from its clutches. 


BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 


THE NATIONAL, STATE, and LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS 
ASSOCIATIONS of the UNITED STATES 
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HONE Y~- 


PURE HONEY 


te CAN DIE S498 


“Honey - Maid’? Chocolates 


NEW AND DIFFERENT CHRISTMAS CANDIES! 


iat the deliciousness of "the]'very finest confections, plus the 
health and energy-building qualities of purest clover Honey 
are offered in HON€Y-MAID Chocolates. This is Nature’s own 
sweet in its most tempting form. Offered in widest variety of 
flavors combined with choicest fruits and nuts - - each piece 
covered with the very finest of mild chocolate. 


MAKE THIS A HONEY CANDY CHRISTMAS 


Boost your own industry and delight your friends by sending “HONEY- 
MAID” Candies this Christmas. Just send this coupon with check or money 
order for full pound box postpaid. Or better yet - - send your Gift list with 
remittance and we will mail your candy orders direct, your card enclosed. 








The Honey Candy Company of America 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


For the $1.50 enclosed please send me prepaid a full pound box of HONEY MAID Assorted 
Chocolates, together with booklet telling the story of this amazing new health candy. 


Name 


Street 
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